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MONSIGNOR CAPEL AND THE STAGE. 





™UCH allowance must always be made for 
an after-dinner speech when the oration 
comes to be submitted to a logical test by 
the cold light of a report in the morning 
newspaper. It is not in human nature, not 
even in the nature of a dignitary of the 
Catholic Church, to keep a post-prandial 
oration completely within the bounds of 
sober, rational statement; it would not be natural, and we may 
even add that it would not be desirable. Without a 
certain amount of extravagance, of exaggerated colour, and of 
increased emphasis, we should necessarily lose many of the 
pleasantest and most characteristic features of the after-dinner 
speech, an institution which fulfils in a manner peculiarly English 
the requirements of animal and of intellectual enjoyment. But it 
is not to find fault with any picturesque over-statemont that we 
feel it necessary to call attention to one of the chief after-dinner 
speeches of the past month, that made by Monsignor Capel at the 
Newsvendors’ Fund Dinner. Rather do we accept his remarks 
with reference to the theatrical performances now going on at the 
Gaiety Theatre as the clear and honest expression of a confused 
and dishonest opinion largely held with reference to tle subject 
with which the speaker deals. The nature of his opinion may we 
think be fairly deduced from the following sentence, which occurs 


in a newspaper report at present uncontradicted, of Monsignor 
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Capel’s speech: —“ He was told by a French writer in Paris a few 
days ago that no fewer than fifteen representatives of the French 
press had followed to the Gaiety Theatre that band of noble men 
and noble women who came to express the highest perfection 
of that art in which he in his position was not allowed to 
participate. He regretted his own disability, and envied those 
who had the chance of witnessing what was so expressed.” 
These remarks were, we are told, received with cheers, and 
indeed, until we come to consider their real meaning, they sound 
like one of those outbursts of generous appreciation which are 
so generally and so deservedly popular. The Church pays a 
tribute to the labours of the stage, and the act of homage seems 
at once grateful and judicious. 

Looked at a little closer the pleasant illusion disappears. The 
compliment is, after all, only a back-handed one, and the courtly 
speaker guards himself against any danger that might arise from a 
complete surrender of the old-world prejudice of which he appears 
to make so light. The actors and actresses are, in his estimation, 
noble, not only as artists, but as men and women; nevertheless, 
he in his position must not be seen to countenance their proceedings. 
They express the highest perfection of their art; but that art is one 
in which the Catholic priest cannot participate. The entertainment 
given is admirable, both from an esthetic and a moral point of 
view ; but it is an entertainment tabooed to the professor of reli- 
gion. Monsignor Capel’s utterance on the subject reminds us of 
a certain vulgar song which describes how something or other is 
“naughty though it’s nice;” and though the Comédie Francaise 
may feel flattered by the one epithet, it could but feel insulted by 
implication of the other, if indeed Monsignor were not referring 
to a subject which, by his own admission, he is scarcely in a posi- 
tion to understand. He does not go to the theatre presumably for 
the reason that he thinks a visit to a such place would be wrong. 
But by his own naive confession he envies those who commit the 
offence upon which he may not venture. The players are “ noble ”’ 
persons; but Monsignor is so much more noble that he, in his 
position, must not patronise their performances. He even goes so 
far as to publicly regret the disability under which he labours, or, 
in other words, to express his grief that he is, ex officio, too good to 
indulge in the pleasant crime of the playgoer. 

Now what does all this mean? There is, so far as we know, no 
legal or moral disability preventing Monsignor Capel, and others 
like him, from going to the theatre ; so if they keep away it must 
be because they are convinced that the play is either a bad thing 
in its influence or is not worth attention. The complimentary 
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terms in which the players are alluded to negatives the latter 
assumption, so we are driven to conclude that some suspicion of 
wrong-doing still lingers around “the expression of the highest 
perfection of dramatic art.” It can only be this which forbids 
Monsignor Capel to participate in this pleasure; and how under 
these circumstances he can envy those who give way to a tempta- 
tion which he resists we may leave him to settle with his own con- 
science’and his notions of right and wrong. For the lack of 
consistency in this singular attitude towards the stage a public 
teacher of wide and deep influence is certainly to be pitied, nor can 
he wholly escape blame. He is evidently conscious that the Church 
has discovered its invectives against the stage to be baseless, inas- 
much as they are merely the sentence of a jealousy dating from the 
change of spirit which came over the Miracle Plays when the 
players became independent of the priests. But notwithstanding 
a change of attitude rendered necessary by the growth of intelligent 
toleration in the Church, the abandonment of antiquated prejudice 
cannot be accomplished in a moment and with a single effort of 
will. The stage must not be attacked wholesale ; its intellectual 
merits must be recognised, and the art of its professors must be 
readily acknowledged. But in the same breath with these apparently 
candid admissions it must be implied that the theatre is after all 
not the place for professedly religious people. The song of the 
stage-siren may be praised in the abstract, but it must not be 
listened to save under protest; its hearers are to be envied, but 
they are not to be imitated. Those who share these half-and-half 
sentiments of Monsignor Capel are to be congratulated pro tanto upon 
their advance in toleration, though they cannot be congratulated 
upon much logical consistency in their views. Much has been done 
when a man in Monsignor Capel’s position dares to speak as he does 
of the members of the Comédie Francaise; but much is still left 
undone when this “ position” is held to disqualify its possessor for 
one of the highest forms of intellectual enjoyment. 





GERMAN PLAYS IN LONDON. 


HE artistic and commercial success which the Comédie Francaise 

is achieving in London encourages us to hope that before 

long another foreign company will be induced to pay us a visit.’ 

The players attached to the ducal Theatre at Meiningen have for 

some years enjoyed an almost European reputation. In their hands 
2B2 
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the art of stage illustration has been raised to a point not yet 
reached in any other part of Germany. From one point of view, it 
must be confessed, the policy they pursue is open to adverse criticism. 
In their eyes the development of even a striking character needs 
to be a matter of but little importance as compared with the general 
effect of the representation. In the event of a revival of Lear, for 
example, they would first seek not to provide an adequate repre- 
sentation of the venerable monarch, but to set before us as true 
and as vivid a picture of ancient Britain, whether as to costume, 
architecture, or manners, as circumstances would permit. But it 
is certain that on their chosen ground they are almost unapproach- 
able. In point of ensemble they might safely throw down the 
gauntlet to the Comédie Frangaise itself. From the rise to the fall 
of their curtain, as Mr. Halford Hawkins pointed out a short time 
ago, the play is an increasing delight for eye, ear, and intelligence, 
The dresses and decorations are in strict keeping with home and 
place. The persone mute are never inattentive to the requirements 
of the scene. Every actor is possessed of enthusiasm for his art ; 
the Hamlet of to-night will be one of the crowd in the Forum to- 
morrow. It certainly seems to us that if such a company would 
play in London for'a short season their performances would excite 
considerable interest, although its best actors can hardly be allowed 
to stand in the front rank of their profession. Many German 
operas and German plays, it is true, were performed with great 
care in London some years ago and did not attract much notice. 
Those were the days in which a French company at Drury Lane 
were hissed for “‘ patriotic” reasons. But, apart altogether from 
that, it does not follow that if the Meiningen company came over 
they would be unsuccessful. For the conditions under which such 
an enterprise would be undertaken are not the same as they were. 
During the last forty or fifty years German literature has at- 
tracted increasing attention in this country. The researches and 
criticisms of Carlyle and Oxenford and others excited curiosity as 
to the intellectual treasures of the land of Goethe and Schiller, and 
the result of the Franco-German War naturally served to turn all 
eyes to the east of the Rhine. From that time a keen interest in 
matters Teutonic became manifest in this country. The long- 
dominant notion that an acquaintance with the language and litera- 
ture of the French gave the crowning grace to an English educa- 
tion was gradually abandoned. ‘The student, the soldier, and the 
commercial man found that it would be to their advantage to 
familiarize themselves with the German tongue. Boys formerly 
placed in a French pensionnat are now sent to a German boarding- 
school, and youths fresh from college are far from unwilling to enter 
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a Rhenish university and see what Burschen life is like. The 
language they learn is now well known here, and in all the great 
departments of English thought—physical science, philosophy, 
historical criticism, philology, education, war—a German influence 
may easily be traced. Moreover, many thousand Teutons have of 
late years come over to London in order to avoid military service, 
and, better educated and more reasonable in their expectations as 
to salary than the typical English clerk, experiences little or no 
difficulty in securing employment in commercial houses. Con- 
sidering, then, that a knowledge of German is deemed an indis- 
pensable part of a liberal education, and that London is occupied 
by Goths and Vandals sufficient to form a formidable army, is it 
unreasonable to believe that if the Meiningen troupe came over to 
play they would have any cause to repent the step they had 
taken ? 

Nor can it well be urged that the pieces in which they would 
appear are inferior in interest to those now being performed at the 
Gaiety. The German drama, though of comparatively recent 
origin, a “ plant which has flowered late,” includes many creations 
of undying merit. Down to the second quarter of the last century 
the stage was almost exclusively occupied by Hauswurst, a sort of 
Punchinello, and for some years after that by frigid translations of 
French tragedy and comedy. Then a new epoch began; Lessing 
led his countrymen to despise Gallic models and appreciate the 
claims of the English school, and by means of the works of Goethe 
and Schiller an intimate connection between dramatic literature and 
the theatre was at length established. From that time until the 
present the previous barrenness of the stage has been to a large 
extent atoned for; and even when the purpose of the dramatist is 
open to question on moral grounds, as in the case of Kotzebue, it 
can hardly be maintained that the effect is so pernicious as that of 
more than one French comedy which the Lord Chamberlain has 
allowed to be played in London by the Comédie Frangaise. Now, 
with one or two exceptions, the most striking productions of Ger- 
man dramatic genius are unknown to the mass of English play- 
goers, and we may ask whether the interests of stage art in all its 
bearings would not be promoted by the appearance in London of a 
company of players which, like that of the little theatre at 
Meiningen, have won their golden opinions by their representations 
of theatrical masterpieces of their country and nearly all the plays of 
Shakspere? The difficulty of transporting ell their decorations and 
dresses to London would not permit them to do themselves entire 
justice ; but at the worst they would familiarize us with many 
remarkable productions, demonstrate the importance of general 
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efficiency in theatrical revivals, and{deepen the intellectual sympathy 


which for many years has been springing up between England and 
Germany. 








GRETCHEN. 


OR many reasons the publication of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s play 
Gretchen, which recently had a short run at the Olympic 
Theatre, is welcome. In the first place Mr. Gilbert rarely writes 
anything that is not worthy of being read; and his treatment of the 
leading idea of Goethe’s Faust, whether we may or may not consider 
it practically useful for the purposes of the stage, is at any rate 
deserving of careful consideration. He is emphatically an earnest 
man in his work, and whatever his brain and his hand find to do he 
does with his might. Moreover, even those who doubted whether 
the religious problem suggested by Faust’s new character as a 
priest chafing under his vows was happily fitted for solution in an 
acted drama, who;.deplored the diminution of significance in the 
réle here allotted to Mephistopheles, and who condemned the weak- 
ness of the last act, were yet ready to admit the extreme beauty of 
many isolated{passages in the play. Itis pleasant to read such 
dialogue as that{in which Faust unfolds first to Father Anselm, and 
afterwards to the soldier Gottfried, the bitter misery of his priestly 
ife ; it is a treat to renew our memory of that fine sarcasm with 
which Mephistopheles disposes of Faust’s hastily-taken vows :— 


‘© Why, man, you_break them every day you live, 
~ * © * « “ . 
You break them when you let your memory loose, 
To revel in the rich ripe luxury 
Of luscious lips, soft cheeks, and glancing eyes, 
The violet breath—the press of warm soft hands, 
Or the crisp frettle of disordered hair, 
That woo’d your flaming cheek as half ashamed 
The maiden nestled, blushing, on your breast— 
And yet you plead your vows! Like some I know 
Who pray for mankind in the aggregate, 
And damn them all in detail ! ” 


It is, however, scarcely too much to say that for the moment 
the chief interest of the publication is found in the preface with 
which it is introduced. The public is always glad to be allowed a 
glimpse behind the scenes ; and it is to be hoped that this satisfac- 
tion will not be damped by the reflection that it is due to lack of 
judgment and of dignity on the part of the obviously disappointed 
dramatist. Mr. Gilbert, then, after an allusion to the favour with 
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which Gretchen was received on the night of its production, and to 

this exceptional favour we can ourselves testify, states that after 

an experience of only five nights the company received a fortnight’s 

notice, the explanation vouchsafed to the author being that “ Lord 

Londesborough is not disposed to lose any money, and the first 

week barely paid its working expenses.” This explanation, if 
somewhat brusque, sounds, it must be confessed, reasonable enough ; 

but Mr. Gilbert’s reading of it is to the effect that “ the company 
who had laboured at rehearsal for nearly three weeks were un- 
expectedly thrown out of employ, and the play which had cost its 
author ten months of incessant toil was held up to public contempt 
as @ conspicuous failure, because the receipts of the first week (in 
‘“Mid-Lent) showed not a loss but a profit of only ten pounds per 
night on the working expenses.” He significantly adds, “ Within 
four days of the publication of the notice of dismissal, I ascertained 
that Lord Londesborough had arranged to transfer the theatre to 
another manager.” The moral of all this is drawn in the conclud-- 
ing paragraph of the preface: “It is a source of incessant reproach 
to us who labour for the stage that our work is careless, that we 
steal our plots, and that we are actuated by no worthier ambition 
than to make money. It is as well that those who hold us in such 


poor esteem should have some idea of the kind of encouragement. 


that is occasionally meted out to us.” 

Before pronouncing any opinion upon the justice or otherwise 
of this complaint, it will be only fair to the late management of the 
Olympic Theatre to hear the other side in the person of Mr. Henry 
Neville, who writes, “I alone am responsible for the withdrawal of 
Gretchen and subsequent transfer of the lease. The true reason for 
both was the failure of Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s play. The receipts 
falling as low as £17. 10s. 6d. Miss Josephs, to whom I let the 
theatre, kindly undertook all my responsibilities, and Gretchen 
would have been continued had the receipts justified it.” To those 
who know Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Neville it will be clear that there 
is some curious misunderstanding here. The statement that the 
profits of the first week reached an average of £10 per night is not 
consistent with a return of such receipts as £17. 10s. 6d., unless 
on the supposition that the piece very suddenly lost its original 
attraction: and it will be noticed that there is in Mr. Neville’s 
second letter no direct denial of the accuracy of Mr. Gilbert’s 
figures for the first week. It may, of course, be that when the 
prospects of the piece determined the management upon its with- 
drawal few means were adopted for making playgoers aware of its 
original success, and the public is soon infected with a manage- 
ment’s disbelief in its own productions. On the other hand—and 
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the hypothesis is like the last, pure guess-work—the success may 
have been merely what the French call a succés d’estime, and those 
who visited the theatre for the first few nights may have gone only 
on the strength of Mr. Gilbert’s reputation, out of curiosity, or 
because they had booked their seats before they had heard any 
opinions expressed concerning the new play. 

But in whatever way we may reconcile or attempt to reconcile the 
difference between the account given by manager and author of the 
actual pecuniary results of the production, we can scarcely fail to 
recognise that even though Mr. Gilbert deserves sympathy, Mr. 
Neville does not deserve the reproach implied by the preface to 
Gretchen. Mr. Gilbert was doubtless unlucky in making a delicate 
and dangerous experiment at a theatre which seems to have been 
on the eve of important changes, but Mr. Neville, or Lord Londes- 
borough, or Miss Josephs was perfectly justified in withdrawing 
the play, if from their point of view it seemed a failure, or likely to 
become one. It is not seriously to be supposed that any one of 
these authorities at the Olympic would have suddenly taken 
Gretchen out of the bills if they had seen their way to obtaining an 
adequate return for the outlay involved in its continued representa- 
tion. It was, we-may be sure, no question with them of either 
encouraging or discouraging Mr. Gilbert’s efforts, and indeed he is 
a dramatist who stands above the need of such “‘ encouragement” 
as that for which he appears to have Jooked. So long as authors 
make money by their plays, whether this making of money be or 
be not their worthiest ambition, they must be content to place 
themselves on the same footing as other paid producers so far as the 
financial results of their labours are concerned. 

The importation of sentiment of any kind into the question seems 
to us entirely out of place. We should welcome a manager able and 
willing to carry on a theatre for the purpose of art patronage and 
without reference to sordid gain, and we should welcome a dramatist 
who wrote solely out of love for the drama. But we need not blame 
either if he looks for pecuniary remuneration of his enterprise, and 
we must guard ourselves against assuming that authors fail to do 
their best to earn their fees, or that managers wantonly destroy the 
prospects of the pieces which they take the trouble to produce. No 
one whose opinion is worth having is at all likely to accuse the 
author of Pygmalion and Galatea of careless work, and he has 
abundantly proved both the worthiness of his ambition and his 
ability to invent original plots. But none of his good qualities can 
ensure him against occasionally making a mistake, and supplying a 
theatre with a piece not likely, in the opinion of the management, 
to be popular with its audience. 
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XXIIIL—MISS MOODIE. 


HIS lady, who is of French extraction, and on her mother’s side 

of gentle birth, became an actress under somewhat romantic 
circumstances. Her parents were in an independent position, but 
about ten years ago she was reduced by a reverse of fortune to the 
necessity of depending upon her own exertions. In this emergency, _ 
obeying an imperious instinct, she adopted the stage as a profes- 
sion, and appeared before an audience without having received any 
lessons in elocution or acting. The result of this rather bold step 
was such as to encourage her to go on; but in case her early success 
should lead aspirants to histrionic honours to underrate the import- 
ance of preliminary training, on which Mr. Ryder has more than 
once dwelt with marked emphasis, it will be as well to point out 
that she began her career with all the advantages a liberal educa- 
tion and constant travel on the Continent and the far West 
can confer. In 1870 she appeared in London at the Alfred 
Theatre, and in the autumn of the following year at 
the Charing Cross Theatre as Beatrice in Shadows. In under- 
taking this character she had to run the gauntlet of a com- 
parison with so accomplished an actress as Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 
who had appeared in the piece on its first production. How well 
she passed through the ordeal may be seen from the newspaper 
records of the events. ‘ Shadows,” said the Daily Telegraph, “is 
well worth a second visit for the sake of noticing the intensity and 
skill of the young actress. Though Miss Moodie has much to 
learn, she has thoroughly mastered the rudiments of her art. The 
scene in the second act with Colonel Marwood; the disconsolate 
passage at the commencement of the last act; and, best of all, the 
death-scene at the close, which was singularly effective, give the 
best idea of the power of the young artist, which has our best con- 
gratulations on the issue of a very difficult task.” Another critic 
speaks of the death-scene as being “‘ watched by the audience with 
breathless attention.” The advantage here gained by Miss Moodie 
was fully confirmed when a month or two afterwards she appeared at 
Sadler’s Wells as Mdlle. Marco in the Marble Heart. “Miss Moodie,” 
said Zhe Times, “plays with power and intelligence in the great 
scene with the Sculptor, and generally exhibits qualities which 
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promise to raise her to a high place in public estimation.” The 
Standard said that in the scene where Marco decides in favour of 
love as against wealth Miss Moodie displayed unexpected intensity 
of passion; while the Daily News, with equal gallantry and truth, 
declared that the Paris belle fascinated the audience quite as much 
as she did the love-stricken sculptor. Miss Moodie’s name was now 
well known, but just as the golden fruit was in her grasp a painful 
domestic bereavement struck her down, and in order to re-establish 
her health she found it necessary to reside for nearly a year in the 
south of Europe. In 1873 she returned to England, and from that 
time down to the present has made continuous progress in her art. 
The characters with which her name is now particularly associated 
are Lady Isabel and Madame Vine in Hast Lynne, Thordisa in Mr. 

“Herman Merivale’s White Pilgrim, Berthe de Savigny in the 
Sphinx, Lady Marsden in All for Her, the heroine of Mr. Hatton’s 
Clytie, Madeleine in Proof, and Mrs. Goring in the Crisis. The 
first of these, difficult as it is, may be said to receive an adequate 
interpretation at her hands. Whether as the happy wife of Archi- 
bald Carlyle, or as the woman spurred by maddening jealousy to 
yield to a man whom she loathes, or in her first consciousness of 
the fact that her seducer had abandoned her, or in the anguish 
with which she bends over her dying child, Miss Moodie carries an 
audience with her. In Clytie, too, the deeply-contrasted phases of 
thought and feeling, the joy of youthful innocence or domestic 
happiness clouded by unmerited obloquy, are expressively shown, 
Her Lady Marsden is acceptable in both its light banter and deep 
pathos ; in Proof, although killed in the prologue, she found the 
means of adding to her ulready high reputation. As Berthe de 
Savigny she also creates a durable impression ; first in the con- 
centrated rage of the injured wife, a remarkably forcible picture, 
and next in the revulsion of feeling in which the desire of revenge 
islost. Her Mrs. Goring gives hera high place among the actresses 
of the present time. ‘Miss Moodie,” says the Telegraph, “ stood 
forward to convince the sceptical as to the value of finish, refine- 
ment, and grace in high comedy acting. It was not the words 
only which convinced the listener ; it was the pathos of resignation 
which she displayed. On that weary face were scored the lines of 
many sorrows. The tired eye contained what Mr. Swinburne has 
called the ‘fire of many tears ;’ the voice was musical with forgotten 
memories. The action of the hand, the anxiety of the look, and 
the intonation of the voice were all in harmony.” As yet, how- 
ever, Miss Moodie may be only on the threshold of her career. 
Her defects are such as may be removed by study and practice ; 
her acting displays sympathy, and even power. 
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The Pound Table. 
% 
"Spanair 
ROBERTSON AS A DRAMATIST. 
By W: Wuoie Jonzs. 


PROPOSE to make a few remarks on the principal works of 
Robertson, and on. his position as a dramatist. I need not 
touch upon his life, as it has already been given with sufficient ful- 
ness to the public. Its events resemble those which happen in the 
career of every literary man nowadays, except a favoured few who 
do not suffer the buffets of fortune before they taste her sweets. 
But perhaps it is wrong to call them favoured, for these buffets 
really constitute the discipline of art; they prevent the young 
author from throwing his immature productions before the world, 
and give him that experience whichis absolutely necessary to en- 
able him to see and correct the errors of youth and inflated ambi- 
tion. There are but few authors who have succeeded in making a 
success at an early age, and fewer still whose successes have 
received the subsequent approval of posterity ; indeed, this world 
would be asad place if we had to pass through it without expe- 
riencing some of its misery as well as some of its happiness. I 
leave it to my readers to conjecture how many of our great literary 
works, even the humorous ones, would have been written, if their 
authors had never been acquainted with one or another of the 
various phases of misfortune. 

Comedy has been frequently defined; it is the holding up to 
view the lighter follies and vices of humanity, and satirising them 
with a gentle hand. The love of money; the littlenesses of what 
is called, by those who belong to it, “society ;”* the artificial barriers 
raised by rank and wealth ; the follies of parvenus ; the grotesque- 
ness and hauteur of a portion of the aristocracy; any peculiar 
manners and customs of the time opposed to common sense; all 
these are legitimate game for the shafts of humorous satire, and are 
subjects for comedy. Now, comedy requires that the subject 
should be exhibited in the form of a well-constructed story, thaf 
the story should be made up of the acts of different persons, and 
that these persons should talk. Thus, we see that comedy is 
composed of three ingredients, Plot, Character, and Dialogue. 

Robertson may be styled thé author of a new school of comedy, 
for his plays differ altogether jn character from those of other 
celebrated authors up to his time. His comedies bear the same 
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relation to the older ones that ginger-beer bears to strong ale; 
while his are of a sketchy and sometimes weak nature, the others 
are robust, and even intoxicating in the fulness of their flavour. Of 
the old school—which began with the dramatists of the Restora- 
tion and ended with Boucicault—I must needs write briefly; with 
the exception of Sheridan’s, the plays were generally of an artifi- 
cial character, owing their success chiefly to the sprightliness of the 
dialogue and the ingenuity of the plot. Although they may have 
to some extent represented life in the reign of Charles II., yet 
when they professed to portray our own time their artificiality 
became apparent, and they speedily lost the public favour. This 
style then died out, and for a time a void occurred in the annals 
of the stage, until it was filled by Robertson, the founder of the 
new school. 

Society was produced in 1865. This piece ridicules in a mild 
fashion the efforts of parvenus to enter the polite world. No 
character stands out prominently in the play, and they are all of 
them mere sketches, written, as it were, in ink and water. 
Sydney is represented to be a writer, but if he wrote at all after 
the fashion in which he acts, his opinions would not be greatly 
esteemed by his readers. He isa petulant, ill-conditioned young 
fellow, and no amount of jealousy could make a well-bred man 
behave as he behaves in the second act. Maud is equally inconsistent 
in her conduct. She breaks off her acquaintance with Sydney, 
not on account of his conduct at the ball, which would have 
justified the act, but on account of an absurd misconception, and 
professes herself willing to do what is most hateful to her, namely, 
to become Mrs. John Chodd. Lady Ptarmigant is slightly more 
natural, but her manner of throwing cold water on Johnny’s suit 
when she learns that Sydney has succeeded to the baronetcy is a 
little too barefaced even for a match-making woman of rank. One 
can hardly understarid a woman of her position thrusting upon 
society so vulgar a brute as the younger Chodd. There may be 
young men of his stamp, but if so they are either extremely rare, 
or are content to remain in the obscurity in which their youthful 
days have been passed. The only character really deserving of 
mention is Tom Stylus. He is a warm-hearted, good-natured, 
self-indulgent, happy-go-lucky, possessing a fund of mild humour 
to which he frequently treats his companions. If he had money 
it would be at the service of his friends; as he has none, he offers 
his advice, which is fairly good, and, mirabile dictu, sometimes 
taken. The best scenes in which he appears are his introduction 
of John Chodd to the “ Owl’s Nest,” and his own introduction 
into society. In the latter scene, there is a small incident— 
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dropping his pipe—taken from <Augier’s comedy Les Hffronts, 
which fits in very well with his character. Some of his sayings 
are pithy and neat, if not very witty. Here is one, for example: 
“Love is an awful swindler, always drawing upon Hope, who 
never honours his draughts—a sort of whining beggar, continually 
moved on by the maternal police, but ’tis a weakness to which the 
wisest of us are subject—a kind of manly measles which this flesh 
is heir to, particularly when the flesh is heir to nothing else—even 
I have felt the divine damnation—I mean emanation. But the 
lady united herself to another, which was a very good thing for 
me, and anything but a misfortune for her. Ah! happy days of 
youth! Oh! flowering fields of Runnington-cum-Wapshot, where 
the yellow corn waved, our young loves ripened, and the new gaol 
now stands ! ” 

On the whole, the play is a weak specimen of a weak school, 
and yet, like most of Robertson’s pieces, it is effective on the stage. 
This result is due to various causes. In the first place, the length 
of the play is proportionate with the interest, i.c., it ends before 
the patience of the audience begins to fail them. This remark 
applies to all of Robertson’s pieces, and in my opinion accounts 
in a great measure for their success. He is never diffuse ; he re- 
cognises the meagreness of his plots, and wisely confines them 
within reasonable limits. Again, the dialogue, if not so witty and 
full of epigrammatic sparkle as the dialogue of some other writers— 
and, to tell the truth, even wit and epigram become wearisome if 
forced down one’s throat by the bucketful—is bright and animated, 
and, like the structure of the piece, concise. A third reason is 
that we are so deluged with adaptations from the French, full of 
mawkishness and sentimentalism, and only borne with because they 
have the stupendous advantage of coming from Paris, that it is 
refreshing to see a play of home manufacture, even if it is not quite 
a masterpiece. 

The next play in order of production, Ours, shows an improve- 
ment upon Society. The characters are drawn with a firmer hand, 
and the plot is more elaborated. Ours is typical of the follies of 
wealth ; and its principal characters may be divided into two classes, 
those who are rich, and those who are poor. ‘The character that 
catches the ‘spectator’s attention the most is Hugh Chalcot. He is 
a cynic, and yet a really good-natured one. He suffers from a 
plethora of wealth ; he is afraid to do a generous act lest it should 
figure in the newspapers as the “ extraordinary munificence of 
Hugh Chalcot, Esquire,” and he cannot summon up courage to 
propose toa girl, for fear that his riches, and not love, should be 
the cause of her accepting his offer. He has had one experience 
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of this kind; and you, my readers, and I know how in our days 
mothers preach at their daughters to marry for money. Money! 
money! Yes, so it is, and a hang for love! Well, it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good, and these unions bring business to 
the lawyers, and make the judgeship of the Divorce Court no sinecure. 
Here is Mr. Chalcot’s experience, as related to Angus, who is 
lamenting his poverty :—‘“ At last I met a woman I thought [ 
could love, and who I thought loved me. She was eighteen—blue 
eyes, sweet as a dream—with yellow hair, with a ripple on it like 
cornsilk when the breeze gently blows over it under the sunbeams. 
Her mother made much of me; her connections féted me. Indeed 
I loved her, if ever I loved. They all knew it, and she had always 
showed delight on seeing me. One day I heard her speak when 
she thought I was not by ; she-said—her voice said—that voice to 
which I-had lent my charmed ear so many times, ‘I don’t care for 
him, but of course I shall marry him; he is so very rich!’ I left 
her for ever, and I plunged on the nearest downward road. I 
sank deeper and deeper still, till I had reached the lowest hell. 
I was but thought a prize pig, fattened in a golden sty. You 
bemoan the lot of the poor! Pshaw! rather pity the rich, who 
have no natural feelings gratified—who are barren of love and 
bankrupt in hopes.” 

Mary Netley is the next to attract us. She is a high-spirited, 
free-spoken girl; even poverty does not damp her spirits, and she 
gives the reins to her thoughts on every possible occasion, in spite 
of Lady Shendryn’s snubs. Angus and Blanche are what they are 
intended to represent, a pair of every-day lovers, and nothing 
more. It is difficult to write a love scene for the stage that shall 
not appear ridiculous in the action, but Robertson manages to 
make his lovers talk as naturally and insipidly as they would do in 
real life. We can pardon the improbability of all the characters 
meeting in the Crimea ; it is necessary to the successful winding- 
up of the piece, although the scene in which Blanche and Mary 
play at soldiers is childish, and more fitted for a charade than a 
comedy. Played by skilful actors, the piece will probably continue to 
suit the tastes of the public until a more robust school of comedy— 
not so much depending upon the strength of the acting as upon 
the inherent strength of the play—comes into fashion. 

I proceed to discuss the merits of Caste, which play is in the 
opinion of many Roboertson’s chef-d’cewvre, and in this opinion I 
concur. The author’s powers have matured, and although it is 
possible to find many faults in the play, yet these faults are in- 
separable from the new school of comedy. The characters are 
more ably sketched. The story is more interesting, and is not 
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encumbered with any improbabilities, and the motive is one emi- 
nently suited for comedy. It is, as its name suggests, an invective 
against those prejudices which animate society when its members 
marry out of their own sphere. But in this case the author rather 
overreaches his mark, for while endeavouring to prove that these 
prejudices are degrading and absurd, he shows us that the concomi- 
tants of such a union are of a character to make most men choose 
to remain single rather than to defy the laws of “ caste.’ All the 
characters are naturally drawn, but none of them, with the exception 
of Eccles, are of sufficient importance to merit a full description. It 
is not Robertson’s forte to paint strong characters that live in the 
memory of the spectator after he has seen them upon the stage. 
When it is said that Esther is an affectionate wife, Polly a warm- 
hearted, vulgar girl, the Marquise an aristocrat among aristocrats, 
D’Alroy and Hautree two commonplace “ swells,” and Sam Ger- 
ridge an honest and generous young tradesman, enough has been 
said of them. But Eccles merits a more detailed description. 
He is an agitator by trade and a drunkard by disposition. With 
the pence which he wrings from the fools who listen to his de- 
clamations on the rights of the working man he gets decorously 
drunk. Whenever he procures a gratuity from his son-in-law, 
D’Alroy, he has a friend outside waiting for ‘‘ him ; ” and when he 
returns from the interview his speech is thick and his gait un- 
steady. On one occasion, when he is set to rock his son-in-law’s 
cradle, he bursts forth into the following characteristic soliloquy :— 
“T’m as dry as a limekiln! Of course, there’s nothing in the 
house fit for a human being to drink! (Looking into jug) 
Milk! milk for this aristocratic young pauper! Everybody in the 
house is sacrificed for him. To think of me, member of the 
. Committee of Banded Brothers, organized for the regeneration of 
human kind by an equal diffusion of labour, and an equal division 
of property !—to think of me without the price of a pot of beer, 
while this aristocratic pauper wears round his neck a coral of gold 
—real gold! Oh, Society! Oh, Governments! Oh, class- 
degradation! Is this right? Shall this mindless wretch enjoy in 
his sleep a jewelled gaud while his poor old grandfather is thirsty ? 
It shall not be! I will resent this outrage on the rights of man! 
In this holy crusade of class against class ; of (very meekly) the 
weak and lowly against the (loudly, pointing to cradle) powerful 
and strong! I will strike one blow for freedom” (stoops over 
cradle and takes coral). When, at the conclusion of the play, he is 
asked whether,with two pounds a week, he could not manage to drink 
himself to death within a year, he modestly answers that he will 
try and doubtless he will succeed. He is one of the few characters 
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in Robertson’s plays which are drawn with any vigour, and, few as 
they are, they sufficiently indicate what he might have accomplished 
had he cultivated a style injwhich something more than mere elegance 
of action and elegancefof diction were required. But we must judge 
him, not as he might have been, but as he was. 

No one will deny the cleverness of Robertson’s work, but its 
sketchiness is apparent to all. The style of comedy he introduced 
has been called ‘ Milk-and-water comedy,” and there is a good 
deal of correctnessjin the term, but it is milk and water of a kind 
not. easily imitated. Imitators have of course appeared, in the 
same way as imitators of all men who strike out a new path for 
themselves appear ; but their success has generally been in an in- 
verse ratio to the success of their master. The chief merit of his 
plays consists in the conciseness of the dialogue; the sentiments 
are uttered in the fewest words possible, and never weary the 
audience by being repeated. But this single merit cannot out- 
weigh the obvious demerits of plots possessing little interest, 
frequency of incidents of a childish nature, and characters natural 
in their way, but lacking vigour and finish. 

I do not think I shall be wrong in prophesying that the days of 
the old comedy, which was last attempted by Boucicault, are gone, 
and that English comedy, at any rate of the immediate future, will 
be of an essentially different character. It will be modelled on the 
present French system, that is, it will partake both of comedy and 
tragedy. The plot will be more elaborately constructed than has 
hitherto been the case, ard will frequently serve to illustrate social 
problems ; and, to this end, it will be admissible occasionally to 
allow Thalia to put on the mask of her more sober sister. It will 
have this great advantage, that no writer will succeed in it unless 
he be a man of culture and thought, as well as versed in the art of © 
dramatic construction. Whether this class of comedy will last for 
avy length of time I dare not conjecture, for fashion is so constantly 
changing that no one can speak with confidence of what may 
happen at any distant period; but I doubt not that it will produce 
one effect which every true lover of the drama will hail with infinite 
pleasure, that of inaugurating a new era of prosperity to the 
English stage. 








THE FOYER OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


By Freperick Hawkins. 


| ee more than a century after the formation of the Comédie 
Frangaise, butjmore especially at the time when distinguished 
patrons of the drama were accommodated with seats on the stage— 
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when the classical heroes and heroines of Corneille and Racine were 
seen by the audience in close proximity to idlers in powdered wigs 
and laced coats and knee-breeches—the green-room of that theatre 
nightly presented a most animated appearance. Between the play 
and the afterpiece the wit and fashion of the town were usually to be 
found in the foyer des artistes. | Every one came provided with an 
anecdote, a bon-mot, the last scandal of Paris and Versailles, or a 
scrap of intelligence from beyond the frontiers. Here, at least, all 
social distinctions were temporarily forgotten ; the peer met the 
artist and the man of letters on a footing of perfect equality. The 
Duc de Rohan may have lifted his cane under that roof to the author 
of the Henriade, but thenceforward had fewer inducements to 
continue his visits. In the words of Fleury, the foyer was the 
resort of the best company in Paris, and more than one actor must 
have been indebted for the elements of professional success to the dis- 
cussions on literature and art which arose at almost every gathering. 
The Revolution, as may be supposed, threw a deep shadow over 
the scene ; the sanctuary of Moliére, as the green-room was affec- 
tionately called, was profaned by fierce disputes between Royalists 
and Republicans, and the Comédie Frangaise, rent by internal dis- 
sensions of a political nature, ceased for a time to exist. Under the 
Empire the foyer resumed its former place in French social life, 
but not for long. Experience proved that the custom of freely 
admitting persons behind the scenes was inimical to the interests 
of art, led to many unfortunate scandals, and could not be recon- 
ciled with the commercial system which even subsidized theatres 
are constrained to observe. The majority of the green-rooms in 
London and on the Continent are now closed against all who have 
not a sort of right to enter them, and the desirability of the reform 
has been attested in many ways. Nevertheless, the traditions of 
the foyer des artistes at the Comédie Frangaise are kept up to as great 
an extent as prudence will allow ; indeed, if M. Perrin should let you 
pass an evening there it is not improbable that you will find your- 
self in the company of persons whose names are great in mouths of 
wisest censure. 

Evening has come, and as the curtain is rising for the 
last act of Hernani, we pass through a door in the colonnade, 
tell the watchful porter that M. Perrin expects us, and mount 
up & wide staircase. The walls at the top are ‘covered with por- 
traits, many of rare artistic excellence. Here, to begin with, 
hangs what I am inclined to regard as the best portrait of Voltaire 
extant. He is looking up at you from a book, with a certain good- 
humoured malice in the expression of his eye and the smile upon 
his thin lips. ‘There is @ nameless ‘something about the face 
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which fascinates you in spite of yourself; it indicates immense 
force of intellect and character, and you cease to wonder that Vol- 
taire should have attained the highest distinction in many walks 
of literature, amassed a large fortune, and exercised a powerful in- 
| fluence upon French thought. This is the only portrait behind the 
scenes of a dramatist who was not an actor by profession as 
i well, and there are several reasons why such a mark of respect 
| should be paid at the Comédie Francaise to his memory. He 
wrote for the theatre from his early manhood onwards, and did 
much to uphold the reputation which the French drama had 
acquired in the hands of Corneille and Racine. He had not the 
force of the former or the tenderness of the latter at command, 
though it must be said that Brutus and Home Sauvée fall but little 
| short of Les Horaces and Cinna, and that Zaire and Mérepe and 
Tancréde move us almost as deeply as Iphigénie and Athalie. In 
' all other respects he is superior to his predecessors, whether in 
| 
/ 








point of truth to nature, vividness of colouring, delineation of 
| character, descriptive power, the expression of generous sentiments 
and impulses, and the extent-of the sphere of human action he 
i embraces. Then no dramatist was ever so popular with his actors ; 
he liked their society, risked a third incarceration in the Bastille 
| rather than allow the shameful burial of Adrienne Lecouvreur to 
| pass without a glowing protest, and extolled acting as the “plus 
| beau, le plus rare, et la plus difficile des arts.” ‘In that art he was 
i himself proficient, as the records we have of his performances in 
private of Cicero and Lusignan will show. Facing the portrait 
we have just spoken of is one of Le Kain, who owed much of his 
great success on the stage to the precepts of Voltaire. The proxi- 
mity of the two pictures recalls a touching incident. The philo- 
sopher never saw Le Kain at the Comédie Frangaise, and might 
not have undertaken his last journey to Paris if it had not been for 
a lively desire to know how the heroes of his thédtre were there 
interpreted by his pupil. Le Kain died on the night before 
Voltaire’s arrival in the capital! The great tragedian appears in 
the picturesque oriental costume of Orosmane in Zaire. His face is 
flat and round, but under the inspiring influence of stage illusion 
the disadvantage was so far redeemed that ladies would de- 
clare him to be “handsome.” And now turn to this full 
length on the left, representing Rachel as the Muse of Tragedy. 
How statuesque the attitude, how intense the expression of the 
eyes and mouth, how impressive the sum of all! It seems as 
though “a being of another world had descended to awe us by the 
majesty of its appearance.” The romantic drama was in the height 
of its popularity when this grand woman came upon the scene, but 
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in her hands old classical tragedy seemed to recover the prestige 
it had lost. Her genius revivified a moribund school of art, impart- 
ing life to the lifeless, nature to the unnatural, colour to the colour- 
less, freshness to decay. If a truly great painter had arisen to 
perpetuate on canvas the expression accompanying her “ Je crois ” 
as Pauline, or her declaration to Hippolyte in Phédre, or the fierce 
agony of scorn with which as Virginie she turned upon Appius 
Claudius ! 

The entrance to the green-room is down that passage on our 
left. It may be with a feeling of reluctance that you approach it, 
for echoes of the applause brought down by Mdlle. Bernhardt in 
Hernani are travelling through a corridor connecting the foyer 
with the back of the stage, and it does not follow that because you 
have seen the performance about half-a-dozen times that you are 
otherwise than ready to see it again. However, let us go in 
without delay, as we shall have more than enough to speak of 
before the curtain falls. The surprise you feel as you pass through 
the door is natural enough. This foyer des artistes, with its lofty 
roof and carefully-polished floors, its rare pictures and busts, its 
velvet-covered furniture and elegant appointments, is undoubtedly 
unique. The two actors in character costume at the further corner 
of the room are not just now wanted upon the stage, and are 
engaged in solving a knotty problem in chess. The dignified 
gentleman looking on is “ the last of the tragedians,”’ M. Maubant, 
dressed for Ruy Gomez. And now let us look at the portraits on 
the walls. The place of honour, of course, is devoted to Moliére, in 
whose mind the idea of such an institution as the Comédie Francaise 
is said to have originated. He appears in the long-flowing wig of 
his day, with a contemplative and somewhat melancholy expression 
in his eyes. Perhaps he is thinking of his beautiful but faithless 
wife, the Armande Béjart of his old strolling days, or mentally 
elaborating the first conception of an Alceste or a Tartuffe. In 
another picture, ‘“* Farceurs Francais et Italiens,”’ he may be seen as 
Arnolphe in I’ Ecole des Femmes. Here, too, is a scene from 
Les Fourberies de Scapin, in which he played Sganarelle, Next to 
Moliére, on his right, is a portrait of his pupil Baron, one of the 
most illustrious of French tragic actors. The self-satisfied aspect 
of the face’ was eminently characteristic. He used to say that 
an actor ought to be educated in the lap of a queen, and that 
while a Casar appeared every century it took a thousand years to 
produce a Baron. His morbid vanity, however, was allied to 
exceptional gifts; the heroes of Corneille and Racine derived a 
new force from his acting, and his supremacy was never disturbed 
or questioned. Even in the Régence, when he reappeared on the 
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stage after an almost inexplicable absence of thirty years, no one 
ventured to compete with him in the highest walks of French 
tragedy. Not the least of his claims to admiration was to be found in 
his regard for natural truth. ‘Les régles,” he once said, “ defen- 
dent d’élever les bras au-dessus de la téte. Mais si la passion les y 
porte ils seront bien. La passion en sait plus que les régles.” “ He 
also wrote some meritorious comedies. As handsome as intellectual, 
he was a man auz bonnes fortunes, and it is painful to have to add 
that scandal had too much reason to associate his name with that 
of Moliére’s wife. A counterfeit presentment of one of his con- 
temporaries, Mdlle. Duclos, now arrests attention. This lady, who 
flourished between 1693 and 1736, had great tulents for the stage, 
but was extremely artificial in style. Her temper, as you infer, 
was somewhat short. The parterre having on one occasion made 
merry over a little mishap which occurred to her on the stage, 
* Fools !” she exclaimed, “‘ you are laughing at the finest passage 
in the play!” In her old age she married a man young enough to 
be her grandson, but was not favoured with his society very 
long. The lady on her right, in the enormous hoops of the 
eighteenth century, is her successor, Mdlle. Dumesnil, who to 
considerable power and sympathy united a marked observance of 
natural truth. Her delineation of the anguish of Mérope seems to 
have been superbly impressive. The bust before the mirror is one 
of Préville, a marvel of versatility. He could play with either 
depth of feeling or comic humour, his Crispins and Sganarelles 
being particularly attractive. He is said to have acted comedy as 
Moliére wrote it; high praise indeed. Le Kain appears on the left 
of the great actor-dramatist, the picture being a counterpart of 
that on the staircase. Near him we find two of his contempora- 
ries, Grandval, excellent in petits maitres du bon-ton, and Dazin- 
court, the original representative of the barber in Le Mariage de 
Figaro. The lady with the theatrically upturned eyes is Madame 
Vestris, a pretentious but cold and uninteresting actress of high 
tragedy parts. A quarrel which she had about a hundred years 
ago with s stage rival divided Paris into two hostile parties. 
The name of the actor before whose portrait we next halt recalls to 
mind the darkest and most eventful period in French history. In- 
fluenced by a generous hatred of injustice and oppression, Talma 
ardently embraced the popular side in the Revolution, and the pro- 
duction of Chenier’s Charles IX.—a play which under the old 
régime would certainly have been suppressed—enabled him to 
attain at one bound the highest place at the theatre. This position 
he held for nearly forty years, his acting exhibiting a rare combina- 
tion of sensibility and force of expression. In 1792, it is suid, he 
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saved Napoleon from committing suicide, and during the Consulate 
and the Empire was an honoured guest at the Tuileries. How he 
reconciled his enthusiasm for freedom with admiration of his friend’s 
military despotism we are not told. The portrait before us may 
serve as a key to the enigma ; it seems to be that of a man of thought 
rather than of action. The Royalist side in the Revolution is repre- 
sented over the door by a portrait of Fleury, who had tasted too many 
of the sweets of court favour not to sympathise with the falling or 
fallen régime, and who, with several comrades of similar prejudices, 
was thrown into prison and narrowly escaped the guillotine in the 
Reign of Terror. In the character of an elegant and witty courtier 
he was above competition. Monval and Michot, two actors of the 
same period, are also honoured on these walls: the former, taking 
part in one of the fétes of the Goddess of Reason in the church of 
St. Roch, loudly defied the Deity to strike him down, and as the 
challenge was unanswered declared that no God existed ; Michot, 
being mistaken by a crowd for an “ aristocrat,” would have been 
incontinently hanged at a lamp-post if a citizen of approved patrio- 
tism had not recognised him. Next we come to Ligier, the 
original representative of Louis XI.in Casimir Delavigne’s play. 
The only other pictures in the room are two groups by the actor 
Geoffroy ; the first exhibiting Rachel, Mars, Plessy, Regnier, Guyon, 
Samson, and others, and the second, M. Got, Madame Lafon- 
taine, Madame Favart, Mdlle. Jouassain, M. Bressant, M. Delaunay, 
and M. Coquelin l’ainé. But soft: many persons are looking 
in—among others, M. Hugo, M. Sardou, M. Dumas, M. Sarcey, 
M. Augier, M. Gambetta, M. Offenbach, and last, but not least, 
the Prince of Wales, attended by M. Febvre. Next, with pride in 
his port and defiance in his eye, M. de Blowitz squeezes through 
the—to him—narrow doorway, to be followed a few seconds after- 
wards by the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. - The fall of the 
curtain is betokened by long applause ; the players engaged in the 
piece drop one by one into the room; Mdlle. Bernhardt recovers 
from the trying effect of the last scene so fur as to receive with 
charming grace the compliments addressed to her, and the con- 
versation becomes general and full of spirit. 

The bon quart d’heure is soon, too soon, over. The afterpiece 
commences; the company in the green-room disperses. I fear 
that the bright little scene in which we have taken part has not 
disposed you to look at the other pictures behind the scenes, but at 
the risk of fatiguing you I will beg the favour of your company on 
a brief trip through the corridor already referred to. Here is 
Mdlle. Desmares, who at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
was:elected to succeed the illustrious Champmeslé in the leading 
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tragic réles, but who after a few years’ service was compelled to 
yield the palm to Adrienne Lecouvreur. Hard by isa portrait of the 
latter as the Muse of Tragedy, a compliment in all respects well 
deserved. No actress seems to have been more successful in 
moving an audience to terror, admiration, or tears. The story of 
her misplaced affection for Maurice de Saxe is too well known to 
be retold now, but I may as well remark that as she died too 
suddenly to allow of her renouncing her profession in the hearing 
of a curé, her body was buried at night, in unconsecrated ground, 
with none of the usual rites. The remains of Moliére had been 
treated with scarcely greater respect. If this was Christianity we 
can hardly be surprised that Voltaire and others came to turn it 
into ridicule. From Mdlle. Lecouvreur we pass to a less clever 
put even more beautiful woman, Mdlle. Gaussin, the original 
representative of Zaire, a part to which her sensuous, indo- 
lent, voluptuous grace was eminently well-adapted. Near this 
picture is an engraving after Van Loo of Mdlle. Clairon, an 
engraving presented to the actress by Louis Quinze. Less 
natural, perhaps, than Mdlle. Lecouvreur and Mdlle. Dumesnil, 
Mdille. Clairon excited enthusiasm by magnificent bursts of passion, 
proved for the first time the importance of attention to detail, 
and, aided by Le Kain, set the example of studying historical 
accuracy in the matter of costume. In 1765, rather than have to 
play with a man who had been convicted of disgraceful conduct, 
but who had influence enough to keep his position at the theatre, 
she withdrew into private life. It was in the same year that 
Garrick visited Paris, an event of which we have a pleasing 
memento here in the preservation of a copy of the engraving re- 
presenting him as Richard III. in Bosworth Field. A portrait 
of Mdlle. Raucourt next fixes our attention. This actress 
achieved remarkable success at the Comédie Francaise in 1772, 
but was soon afterwards compelled by the persecutions of a little 
army of creditors to fly to the Hague. Fortunately, however, 
she had a friend in Marie Antoinette, and on promising to be more 
careful for the future was relieved from pecuniary embarrassment 
and reinstated at the theatre. The only other portrait to which I 
must direct your notice is ‘‘Talma as Nero,” an acceptable addi- 
tién to the store. 

Before leaving the theatre we may profitably spend a few 
minutes in the property-room and in the library. Here is the 
chair in which Moliére sat during his last performance. That 
quaint-looking bell formerly hung in the tower of St. Germain 
PAuxerrois, and was used to give the signal for the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. The National Convention, at the instance of 
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Chénier, presented it to the comedians in order that it might be 
tolled at the back of the stage when, in his Charles [X., the hour 
of the Huguenots is supposed to have come. It now does duty in 
faneral processions, &c., and may be heard if Marion Delorme is 
represented. The library, which is well used by the company, 
contains the registers of the theatre, editions old and new of French 
plays, memoirs bearing on the history of the stage, essays on the 
art of acting, autograph letters, &c. Mr. Van Laun’s translation of 
Moliére is also to be found there, together with files of The Theatre 
from the commencement of that publication. Two of the letters 
are of great interest and value. One, bearing the signature of 
Moliére’s wife, relates to an alteration by ‘Thomas Corneille of 
Le Festin de Pierre : —‘ Je, soubsigneé, confesse avoir receu de La 
Trouppe en deux payemens La Somme de deux mil deux cens Livres 
tant pour moy que pour Mr. de Corneille de laquelle somme je suis 
convenue avec lad. Trouppe et dont elle est demeurée d’accord 
pour l’achept de la piéce du Festin de pierre qui m’appartenoit que 
J’ay fait mettre en vers par led. Sr. de Corneille. Sgavoir le 
premier payement de neuf cent douze livres douze sols sur les 
chambrées de lad. piecé du Festin de Pierre et douze cent quatre- 
vingt sept livres huit sols sur les deniers de la bourse commune de 
la Trouppe qui est restée es mains de Mr. de La Grange. Lesquelles 
deux sommes font ensemble celle de deux mil deux cent livres 
dont Je quitte lad. trouppe et tout autres. Fait Paris ce troisiéme 
Juillet mil six cent soixante et dix sept.—ARMANDE GRESINDE 
CLAIRE EstisaBET BEJART.” 

The other letter is from Adrienne Lecouvreur, and bears date 
1721 :—“Je suplie la Compagnie de ne point conter sur moy pour 
jeudi dans Britannicus sy Mdlle. Aubert y joue Agripinne. Sy 
lon peut engager Mdlle. Dangeville a avoir la bonté de jouer Junie 
on me fera grand plaisir, mais rien ne me poura determiner a 


changer la résolution que jay prise de ne point jouer avec Mdlle. 
Aubert.” 








FIRST NIGHTS. 


By Joun AUvsTEN. 


ERSONS who ought to know tell us that the first representa- 
tion of a play is likely to be the worst, except perhaps the 
second, when the players have lost their original excitement, but 
have not lost their original nervousness. It may be so, and the 
fancy for going to first nights may be a mistake, but it is a very 
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popular mistake, nevertheless, * There has never been such difficulty 
as there is now in getting a seat for a premiére. You may apply at 
the box-office of the Lyceum, or Court, or Prince of Wales the 
moment it is open and fail to get what you want, which is, indeed, 
often to be more readily obtained for love than for money. In 
certain circles it is nowadays the fashion to “assist” at “ first 
nights” just as it is the fashion to visit the opera on Patti or 
Nilsson nights; and we know that it is never of any good to 
attempt to argue down a fashion. But, indeed, there is much to 
be said in defence of this new, or, at any rate, revived taste. There 
is something more than idle curiosity in the desire to see whether 
a War is to be hissedj or a Caste is to be cheered, whether a 
Fair France is to be hooted or a Colleen Bawn is to be clapped, 
whether an Our Boys is to commence its thousands of nights or an 
Ecarté is to die on its birth-night. Leaving out of sight the fact 
that no subsequent performances of Trial by Jury or The Happy 
Land could ever {reproduce the electrical effect which they had 
when they first surprised their unprepared hearers, there remains 
to be taken into account the charm of feeling oneself one amongst 
an audience asked to give;its all-important verdict upon an untried 
work or representation; and no further apology is needed to 
preface an invitation to our friends to accompany us to a first 
night at the play. 

The overture, to which no one listens, is over; the critic who 
is always lecturing ‘the! public on the enormity of coming in late 
has set the example which he does not wish to see followed; the 
attendants are cajoled and bribed into filling up every available 
gangway with chairs, and the new comedy is nervously proceeding 
on its way. We have nothing to note at present, nothing save the 
peculiar keenness with which every point is taken up by the house, 
either for good orjfor evil. But as we glance round and become 
conscious of the eager attention bestowed upon every word of the 
performance, we feel, outsiders though we be, that there is in this 
interest an excitement not to be found in the’ interest which will be 
aroused in this same work during a season of some hundred nights 
to come. And now the first act is over; the unexpected hit has 
been made; the scene, perhaps, on which the author had counted 
so much has gone for nothing, The surprises incidental to a first 
night have commenced. 

Turning our backs upon the stage we can look around us at our 
leisure. The first thing to strike us is the fact that everybody 
seems to know everybody else, whilst at the least half of those in 
stalls and boxes appear to take some sort of personal interest in the 
outcome of the evening. That fair-haired lady with the eager, 
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sympathetic face, is the elder sister of the young actress to whom 
has been allotted the réle of the heroine; and the anxiety which 
has caused her to drink in so thirstily every word of the dialogue 
is easily to be accounted for, if there is any truth in the rumour 
that she has coached the débutante in her first important part. 
That placid little woman, who ought to be brimming over with 
excitement and scarcely able to contain her desire to lead the 
applause, is the wife of the hero of the evening, the author of 
the new comedy, and it may be that her apparent concentration of 
interest in the clothes of her neighbours is assumed only in order 
to cloak deeper feelings. Another lady’s noticeable attention to 
every scene in which a certain actress appears is referred by the 
initiated to her already-regretted refusal of the rédle found so tell- 
ing. Sheis by no means the only actress present “in front ;” 
plenty of others are to be recognised even by one who is not a 
constant “ first-nighter.” If an actress be not herself at work on 
the stage, her first wish is to see her brother- and sister-players 
engaged upon her favourite occupation, and the wish is one that 
she generally finds it possible to gratify. And very pleasant it is 
to see how generously ready she is with her applause whenever 
there is a chance for outspoken praise, and how fully she recognises 
any difficulties which may be in the way of success. The task 
is one which survives all direct connection with the stage, 
and actresses who have married prosperously and abandoned 
their art years ago retain their prescriptive right to be present 
at performances like those to which we allude. Then there are 
managers who are never absent the first nights of their rivals, and 
who are generally found selecting for special comment the effort of 
some promising young representative of a minor character. “Seems 
to have something in him, that young fellow;” or, “That bright 
little chambermaid will make an actress,” is the remark made—let 
us trust for future reference—in his mental notebook ; but he rarely 
cares to say anything for or against the production as a whole. He 
reserves himself, as do a good many others, for the midnight chat 
of the Arundel, the Green-room, or the Beefsteak. 

In the course of our glance around our attention is naturally 
directed to those whose duty it will be to pronounce in public the 
opinions which they are now forming in private. We miss, alas ! 
the grand leonine head which used for so many years to be the first 
which would be pointed out by the playgoer to his companion. 
John Oxenford is gone, and his place, though occupied, is not filled. 
But even those to whom the mere naming of the several dramatic 
critics would convey little meaning may be interested to catch the 
kindly smile of the journalist whose Christmas work in the theatre 
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has delighted young and old for more than twenty years, and to 
watch him as from his rich stores of theatrical fact he supplies 
what may be needed by the younger members of his craft. This 
is not one of the gentlemen of the press who talk for the benefit 
of their neighbours of the number of notices which they may have to 
‘knock off ” before to-morrow night, and who deliver their spoken 
opinions loudly, in order to impress us with their prescriptive right 
to give them utterance. But you would not be likely to sit by his 
side for an evening at the play without discovering from his con- 
versation that he fully deserves his reputation as au authority upon 
his subject. The young mar vigorously taking notes at every 
possible point of the performance does not probably possess the 
critical weight which he wishes you to attribute to him ; the critic 
who is the most moved to tears or laughter will take his revenge 
upon the author by proving himself the least sympathetic on 
paper. The writer who has the hardest task before him is most 
likely content to scribble an occasional note upon his play-bill, and 
to trust to his memory for the materials of the column of hasty 
critique which he will scramble through while other people are 
having their supper. Every variety of press commentator is here, 
from the man who loves the drama and has made it the study of a 
life-time to the indifferent “ copy” maker who would just as soon be 
set to describe a fire or a police-case if only the work were as com- 
fortable and as well paid. There are critics luminous in the most 
extensive arrangement of shirt-front, critics who appear anxious to 
be mistaken for Stock Exchange swells, and critics too lazy or too 
careless to comply with the social obligation of evening dress. 
Their numbers are increasing every year with the increased atten- 
tion given to the drama by the public; and, what with the 
representatives of dailies, weeklies, and provincial papers of 
importance, managers will soon be hard set to make room for the 
press. 

But people a good deal more interesting to the public than the 
newspaper scribes are present in the house on this first night. 
Not far apart are to be seen the iron-grey head of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, who always has a keen eye for a play, and the cheery face 
of Miss M. E. Braddon, who notwithstanding Griselda retains 
her old love for the theatre. Looking forward from a box is the 
stolid countenance of Mr. Charles Reade, whose eye can hardly 
help falling upon some one or other with whom he has at some time 
or other signally differed in opinion. On the other side, glaring at 
each other from their respective stalls, are a couple of the bitterest 
enemies whom a malignant fate ever compelled to pass an evening 
together at the play. The long-haired man, talking with such anima- 
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tion, is Mr. Frank Marshall, who, just to spite us, will not worthily 
follow up his capital comedy, False Shame ; and it is not difficult 
to guess, from the smiles of those near Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert, that 
this most caustic of our dramatists has been making one of his 
sharp sallies against some fiasco of the evening. Mr. Tom 
Taylor and Mr. Burnand are also to be seen presumably turning 
over in their mind jokes new and old for Punch; a painter 
or two is readily pointed out, and poetry is represented in its 
alpha and omega by Mr. Robert Browning and Mr. Ashby Sterry. 
If the piece presented is a comic one and is not by Mr. 
Byron, that gentleman is sure to bestow the heartiest possible 
appreciation upon its jokes, even if he cannot always resist the temp- 
tation to make better ones himself at its expense in the course of 
the evening. There is a good deal more charity amongst theatrical 
rivals than is generally supposed. 

We are rapidly working through our stalls; the boxes are not 
always so readily to be accounted for. It is easy to guess why, as 
that beautiful woman is the wife of a prosperous actor, she should 
be where she is; but why that vulgar old Hebrew, hanging his 
coarse, jewelled hand over the balcony? Perhaps he had once a bill of 
sale on the theatre, perhaps he supplies the bad wines sold in the 
bar behind. Then, too, is there any reason why that dirty little 
man should crouch at the back of that popular actress’s box? Is 
he really afraid to come out and show himself? But it would not 
do to begin discussing the few painful suggestions of the first 
night ; there are plenty of pleasant ones which may fairly claim 
precedence, as we are here for the purpose of enjoying our evening. 
But we cannot help giving a moment’s thought to the perpetual 
puzzle presented by the fondness of some of those around us for 
attendance at premiéres. They seem to care nothing for what goes 
on upon the stage. They have not two ideas about the prospects 
of the piece; they have no discoverable interest in the stage and 
its surroundings. But they are always in their places on these 
occasions, and of them we can only wonder, as of the flies in the 
amber, how the deuce they got there. 

As the curtain falls upon the second act the more energetic 
move from their seats, a task which all managers make as uncom- 
fortable as possible, both for those who crush and those who are 
crushed. Novelists, playwrights, critics, and the rest, form little 
knots, and talk over the latest addition to the plays of our stage ; 
and it is curious, as showing how general is the conversation, to 
notice the rapidity with which a witty remark concerning what is 
going on will circulate through the theatre. Very amusing to listen 
to is some of the conversation that now goes on in little groups. 
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Close by us, for instance, is a clique of fashionable amateurs, and 
Lady Slasher is pointing out where some accomplished actress has 
missed an obvious point, whilst.young Fitz-Stagey, the drawing- 
room comedian, explains the blunders of the “leading juvenile’s ” 
“business.” Away in the passages and in the stuffy apartments 
called, on the lucus & non lucendo principle, “refreshment rooms,” 
the buzz of animated talk islouder. It is here that coveted intro- 
ductions are made, that old acquaintances are renewed, and that 
—occasionally—old quarrels are made up. In whichever direction 
we wander we shall come across something to interest those who 
are capable of deriving interest from a glimpse into some of the 
most intellectual society of the day, and even if we entered the 
theatre sceptical as to the fascination which first nights are supposed 
to possess, we are sure to leave it comprehending, if not precisely 
sharing, the taste here so strongly developed. 








FRENCH ACTORS IN LONDON. 


‘By Caantes F. Pemperron. 


N the summer of 1688 a curious letter was addressed to the Com- 
missioners of Customs by the Lords of the Treasury. Some 
French comedians were coming over to act before the king, and it 
was desired “that the goods they brought with them in order to 
their acting might be delivered to them without paying any custom 
for the same.” - There is good reason to suppose that this was not 
the troupe which had been formed nine ‘years previously by 
Louis XIV., and which in 1689 became officially known as the 
Comédie Frangaise. The Mercure Galant of the day, as far as we 
can ascertain, makes no allusion to any visit of that company to a 
foreign country. Mdlle. Raisin, one of the most popular of the 
sociétaires, had appeared with great success before the Court: of 
Charles II., and it is probable that that success induced some 
players not employed at the Gomédie to pay London a professional 
visit. 

How far the expectations of the players were realized we are 
not told, but it is a significant fact that more than thirty years 
elapsed before another troupe crossed the Channel. In 1749 the 
Comédie Frangaise itself appeared in London, doubtless believing 
that, as a tendency to imitate the French drama had for some time 
been shown in England, their répertoire and their acting would 
ensure at least respectful attention. But it was not to be; the cry 
went abroad that it would be “ unpatriotic” to even tolerate the 
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foreigners, and a determination to drive them away soon became 
apparent. Jean Mounet, the manager, has given in his Mémoires 
an account of what occurred on the first evening. The audience, as 
may be supposed, were dense, furious, and resolute. No sooner did 
the orchestra strike up than a thousand voices united in singing a 
song to the effect that French actors were not wanted there. An 
actor and an actress appeared to begin the piece ; they were saluted 
with ashower of oranges and apples. One actress received on the 
chest a candle thrown at her by a drunken pittite. The uproar 
was deafening, but in a brief interval of silence a man of rank ex- 
claimed, “ If you do not care for the performance that is no reason 
why you should spoil the pleasure of those who do. I suppose your 
money will be returned to you if you leave.” In reply he was told 
that a Comédie Frangaise should never be established in London, 
and the tumult was renewed with a vigour which made it impossible 
to hear a word of the dialogue. It is more than probable that had 
it not been for the presence at the back of the stage of a company 
of soldiers some personal violence would have been offered to the 
players. Eventually, of course, the rioters triumphed; the com- 
pany, like a few French actors who had come forward in 1720 and 
1738, had to withdraw. 

The remarks of the man of rank referred to are not without 
significance. The more lettered section of the community could take 
genuine pleasure in the French drama, as was to be seen when, 
thirty or more years afterwards, a French dentist’s son, by name 
Joseph Francis Talma, gave performances at the Hanover Square 
Rooms of Le Mariage de Figaro and other comedies in the 
original, and when, about half-a-century after that, some plays 
in the same language were represented at what is now the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre. The general public, however, could not be 
convinced that to applaud French actors was an otherwise than 
unpatriotic proceeding. In 1848, M. Hippolyte Hostein, the 
manager of the Théitre Historique, came over here to represent 
La Reine Margot at Drury Lane, the receipts of all places of enter- 
tainment in Paris having been materially reduced through the excite- 
ment induced by the Revolution of that year. The theatrical profes- 
sion and the “ patriots” were at once up in arms. The courtesy 
and favour with which Miss Helen Faucit and Macready had been 
received in Paris were seemingly forgotten. Mr. Charles Kean 
actually went so far as to request the Lord Chamberlain to interdict 
the intended performances, and before long a cabal was formed to 
prevent this and further attempts on the part of foreigners to 
interfere with native talent. The scene which followed the reopening 
of the theatre can hardly be described. The audience seemed beside 
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themselves with rage; they hurled missiles on the stage before the 
curtain rose, and the players were relentlessly hissed. ‘‘ The row,’’ 
said The Times, “ was a stupid row, showing not only the illiberality 
of the rioters, but their paucity of invention. In the old O..P. 
times there was some humour. A good joke now and then found 
its way into the uproar ; but this was a long, dull, dismal display of 
nationality which was effective from the mere fact that it was weari- 
some. ‘Two or three individuals in the pit thought it the height of 
humour to put up their umbrellas, but the police deemed it a still 
better joke to conduct these persons out of the house, which proceed- 
ing prevented a repetition of the pleasantry. Never did we see a 
number of persons so busy in attempting to degrade themselves in 
the eyes of all rational beings. We have reason to think that some 
of these zealots, worthy of better exploits than those of last night, 
were really persons of standing and respectability in the histrionic 
profession; and these, we are sure, when they rise this morning, 
will look with regret on the stupid scene of yesterday, and take 
especial care not to let their friends know they were concerned in 
such an exhibition.” The players, on their side, would not bow 
to the storm. “Ils eurent la constance,” says M. Hostein in his 
Historiettes et Souvenirs d’un Homme de Théatre, “ de réciter leurs 
réles sans en omettre une phrase, au milieu de vociférations, de 
cris d’animaux’ et d’injures.” In a few hours, however, they 
were on their way back to Paris, probably pitying us from the 
bottom of their hearts. 

Well, nous avons changé tout cela. In the dark days of the 
Commune, when the Comédie Frangaise came. to London, they 
were received with unequivocal marks of sympathy and respect, 
and of the cordiality with which their present visit is hailed there 
can be no question. They are honoured in and out of the theatre, 
applauded, sought after, and caressed. But one or two theatres 
are doing as well as was the case a few weeks ago; even the 
opera-houses are comparatively deserted on the nights when 
Mdlle. Bernhardt appears. The foreigners are pointedly enter- 
tained by the Lord Mayor and others, made free of literary 
and dramatic clubs, and toasted at dinners. No welcome 
could be heartier than that accorded to them in London. The 
causes of the change lie on the surface; the playgoing public, 
educated by three or four critics of catholic tastes and wide reading, 
appreciate more or less the claims of the French stage in respect of 
both art and literature, and the “ patriotic” hostility with which 
foreigners used to be regarded in London is to all intents and pur- 
poses a thing of the past. Nevertheless, the visit of the Comédie 
Frangaise has not. altogether failed to excite some professional 
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jealousy. Mr. Irving may take delight in meeting M. Got and 


M. Delaunay, but many of his,brothers in art are of a different way 
of thinking. They speak of the French actors with undisguised 
bitterness and contempt, and it is said that a theatrical club of 
high position has neither extended to them the privilege’ of 
honorary membership nor indicated any consciousness of their 
existence. The fulsome praise lavished upon the Comédie in one 
or two papers has undoubtedly given rise to much irritation, but it 
is painful to think that the troupe should be treated with studied 
neglect by actors of high position. 





JESTER GILBERT. 
By SErapu. 


ULL of a porcupinish wit.that made his very quill hurt, 
You couldn't find a jester who could rival Jester Gilbert ! 
Compared with him whose jokes were framed on topsy-turvy rules, 
Tom Taylor and the Punch brigade seemed very serious fools ! 


None irritated English like this fascinating rogue ; 

His comic verses had a most extraordinary vogue ; 

And no one laughed more heartily and was to him more loyal 
Than the good and genial Manager of the Theatre Royal! 


“ Tf, Jester Gilbert, you will turn your talents to the stage, 

You will be,” quoth this Manager, “ the wonder of your age!” 

‘“* That will I be,” cried Jester G., “if, to my author’s rights, 
Youll add a guarantee each play shall run one hundred nights!” 


“ Hum! hum! Dear me! Queer guarantee!” ‘‘ You hesitate?” “O, 
n—no!” 

“ Our bargain, then,” said Gilbert, “like this drop of gin ’s—a go!” 

With “ Right you are!” the Manager engaged him, it appears, 

To shoot at Folly in the flies for seven certain years! 


As merrily as H. 8. Leigh went Gilbert’s opening pieces! 

Not so Frenchified as Farnie’s, nor so rollicking as Reece’s, 

His quaint burlesques and piquant puns, interpreted by syrens, 
Were acknowledged by the critics to be “’most as good as Byron’s!” 


But ah! there came a day when it was evident to all 

That Jester Gilbert no more jokes could summon at his call ! 
He tried for them at intervals, and when they wouldn’t come, 
Excused himself by stating he was under Randall's Thumb ! 
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His Charity was feeble ; his On Guard fell flat and dead ; 
Topsyturvydom exhibited its author off bis head ; 

And though his adaptations were by far the best of all, 
Yet Wedding Marches every night are very apt to pall ! 


Poor Gilbert grew quite anxious when Pygmalion didn’t please, 
And his fairy tales were traced to French originals with ease ; 
He began to threaten law-suits and warn critics to desist— 
Which isn’t what you look for in a public humorist ! 


At length things got to such a pitch and Gilbert such a fury, 

He dubbed this earth A Wicked World and sneered at Trial by Jury ; 
Rewrote his plays—rechristened them—insisted on fresh starts— 
Made mischief in The Happy Land and grinned at Broken Hearts ! 


Those Creatures of Impulsive mood, the crutched and toothpicked youth, 
Were puzzled by his Sorcerer and his Palais de Truth ; 

And, when they saw A Vagabond, indignantly exclaimed, 

“Why, demme, it’s the same old play, but differently named!” 


Then came the genial Manager and said, “ Dear Gilbert, you 
Have clearly undertaken rather more than you can do; 

This agreement (which I'll cancel) is to you (and me) a bore— 
Go! go and be a boy again, and wear a Pinafore !” 


Quoth Gilbert : “Such a taunt was never—hardly ever—heard ! 
A bargain is a bargain ; I’m a jester of my word ! 

That old impostor Shakspere, he has often furnished you 

One hundred nights of merriment—and I will do it, too!” 


He struggled lamely on and racked his twice-exhausted brain, 
And very bad indeed were his attempts to entertain ; 

He lost his French refinement and his quick adaptive taste, 
And sued folks for asserting that his pieces were not chaste ! 


The Manager said little, for his heart was good and kind ; 
And the critics they pretended that they really didn’t mind ; 
But still behind the curtain there were endless feuds and fights, 
And it grew to be impossible to run one hundred nights ! 


The Manager, he dreaded litigation (he was weak), 

And offered Gilbert extra terms—a benefit—bespeak— 

The gross receipts for six last nights—or anything, in short ; 
But Gilbert steadfastly declined—declining was his forte ! 


For Jester G., though dull, was proud, and scortied to be forgot : 
‘* My contract’s for one hundred nights—is it or is it not ? 

If you have rights, why so have I, and know what I am about ! 
And I must insist on ruin till the hundred nights are out ?” 


To him, the genial Manager: “I’ve borne with you too long ! 
Your pieces are too weak, except when they are much too strong ! 
Be off! Go to the Devil, grinning Jester, with your plays —” 
“Hold! An idea!” cried Jester G., “ List to my final craze ! 
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“You send me to the Evil One! Igo! That makes my game! 
We'll take old Faust and Marguerite, add new words to the same, 
And raise the Devil in five acts! We'll call it, if you please, 
The Catastrophic Gretchen, or Lopped Mephistopheles ! 





“We'll make Faustus out a Curate, and have some High Church fun ! 
Show how Siebel and Valentine have Gott-fried into one ! 

Explain how Gretchen—naughty girl !—left Faustus in the lurch, 
’Cause he refused at Eastertide to decorate his church ! 


“She'll have a cough, just like Camille, and when the Tempter taunts, 
She shall go live with her sisters, and her cousins, and her aunts ! 

Then the Devil shall: become—Ha! Ha !—a Bishop—ain’t that grand ?” 
“T object !” cried Mephistopheles, invisibly at hand ! 


* * * * * * * 
The piece was written and produced, with topsyturvies crammed ; 
But it had no novel ending : all concerned were duly damned 
In the good, old-fashioned, first-night, customary British way— 
And Jester Gilbert went unto the Devil, with his play ! 


. 





REMINISCENCES. 
By Epwarp Compton. 


SAW her in a theatre, in a province in our isle, 
In a pretty fairy costume in the pantomimic style ; 
I watched her in her acting, I encored her in her dance, 
I applauded in her singing, and I loved her in a glance! 


I passed her in the “ second grooves,” I met her in a “ wing,” 

TI got to know her in a “ wait,” and missed her in a “ fling ;” 

I caught her in the “ prompter’s box,” she vanished in a “ trap,” 
I thought of her in day, in night, and saw her in my nap. 


I put her in her cab at nights, I drew her in a stall, 

I poetised her in the Mazi, I saved her in a fall ; 

T told my love in verses, I threw them her in flow’rs, 

T asked her to be mine in life, and merge her name in ours. 


She whispered “ Yes,” in answer, in a pretty “ half-aside ;” 
We married in a fortnight in a church they call St. Bride, 
We honeymooned in Paris, we’ve settled down in life, 
Our boys are “in the city,” and our girl’s a happy wife ! 
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Portraits. 


XXIV.—MR. VERNON. 


-_—"s style of the late Charles Mathews was peculiar to himself, 

but there can be no doubt that if he is to have an immediate 
successor his mantle has fallen upon the shoulders of the subject of 
the present sketch. Mr. Vernon, it seems to us, is the most 
finished light comedian we possess. His acting in this emploi is 
infectious in its gaiety and briskness, and when he has a share in 
a witty and epigrammatic dialogue he proves the most formidable 
rival Mr. Byron has yet encountered. His talents, however, are 
not confined to one walk of art. He excels in characters to which 
Mathews could not have donejustice. Insome respects Sir Geoffry 
Heriot bears a superficial resemblance to Mr. Affable Hawk, but 
the evergreen comedian could hardly have found a congenial atmo- 
sphere in the graver scenes of Mammon, any more than he could 
have given adequate expression to the sullen and deep-seated 
enmity of Lord Charles Spencer towards his Jacobite brother-in- 
law. Mr. Vernon, in fact, is an actor of varied gifts and attain- 
ments, and it will be a pleasant task to trace the steps by which 
he rose to the position he now occupies. He passed most of his 
novitiate at the Bristol Theatre, then under the management of 
Mr. Chute. Many other players who have achieved distinction in 
their profession appeared there in early life—Miss Kate Terry, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Hodson, and 
Mr. Arthur Stirling. Mr. Vernon here played many parts, from 
Hamlet and Romeo down to Jeremy Diddler and other heroes of 
farce. At one occasion, sad to relate, he appeared in a pantomime 
as @ vampire, and was warmly congratulated by the Bath Express 
on the excellence with which he “looked and played the double 
character of man and demon.” His highest achievement, perhaps, 
was as the Man in the Iron Mask, a character which, comprising 
as it does the life of the unhappy captive from the bright dawn of 
manhood to premature old age, demands great variety of expres- 
sion. During his probation in the country Mr. Vernon more than 
once found himself in the same company as Mr. Irving, and a 
lasting friendship sprang up between them. In the autumn of 
1868 an object which he had steadily kept in view was at length 
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attained. Mr. Byron engaged him to play the'chief part in Oyril’s 
Success at the Globe Theatre. Before leaving Bristol he was pre- 
sented by some of the citizens with a gold watch, and by his fellow 
players with a chain and locket. The watch was aceompanied by 
an address on vellum, recording the esteem in which the donors 
held him both on and off the stage. The good wishes that came 
with him to London were amply realized. His success was un- 


equivocal, and from that‘time to the present he has been almost con- « 


stantly before the playgoing public. His Lord Charles Spencer in 
Olancarty marks one of the steps in his career; indeed, the author, 
who is proverbially hard to please, found no fault during the 
rehearsals with the performance. It is with the Strand Theatre 
that Mr. Vernon has been principally associated in London. Here, 
it will be remembered, he has played in, among other pieces, 
Old Soldiers, Old Sailors, Weak Woman, and A Lesson in 
Love. “It would be impossible,” as an acute critic has 
remarked, “to find a better instance of the comic style of 
Mr. Vernon than his playing in the third act of this last 
piece. The almost tragic agony with which his wavering mind 
debates the question whether or not it will be judicious to present 
the object of his affections with the copy of the Cornhill tucked 
under his arm, the convulsions of feeling with which he first proffers 
and then withdraws the orange-coloured offering, and the terrible 
state of mental confusion into which the distracted lover gradually 
works himself,—present an example of pure comedy of a very high 
and admirable order. If anybody doubts the popularity of such a 
thing as ‘comic force’ let him take the earliest opportunity of 
seeing Mr. Vernon in this scene. The contemporary stage affords 
no better proof of how much more enjoyable are the artistic touches 
of the high comedian than the broader and more obvious resources 
of the low.” But it is as Sir Geoffry Heriot in Mammon that 
Mr. Vernon is now best known. His embodiment of this character 
amounted to a sort of revelation. Hitherto he had been known in 
London chiefly as a vivacious light comedian; his Sir Geoffry 
showed force of character and strength of sentiment. ‘“ Mr. 
Vernon,” said one of the critics, “is clearly endowed with talents 
of the highest order. His compreherision of the character of the 
daring and unprincipled speculator is masterly, and his impersona- 
tion was fully equal to his comprehension. In several passages, 
notably at the close of the second act, where he is abandoned by 
his wife, and worse blow of all, deserted by his beloved child, 
and sits staring in almost imbecile bewilderment under the stroke, 
the genius of the actor was not only unquestionable, but suggested 
a range of power and passion too rarely seen on our stage.” 
2D2 
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THE QUEEN OF THE VILLAGE. 
By Lorp Desart. 


IL 


ES, sir, I will comply with your request, chiefly because of the 
kindness you have shown me ‘since I became an inmate of 
the gaol under your reverend care; but also because, as you have 
said, any occupation other than thinking will be a boon to me 
during the few days I have yet tolive. I am to die on Tuesday, 
and this is Thursday; only four more days to eat my heart out 
here in vain regrets; and then Oh, sir! if what I have always 
believed of Him be true, then at last I shall be happy. I have 
sinned in the sight of man deeply ; I am not to be forgiven here, 
and I acknowledge the justice of my sentence; but my principal 
sin is only that I raised up on earth an idol of clay to worship, 
and it has fallen and crushed me to powder ! 

I forget when it was that I first. loved her. It seems, indeed, 
to me that I have never lived till that day. And yet it was none 
of that love at first sight of which we read. I watched her emerge 
from childhood to the glorious beauty of her girlhood gradually, 
imperceptibly, and it was by slow degrees that I began to per- 
ceive that I was no longer only her: playmate and companion of her 
leisure hours, but also her lover. 

She was the daughter of the large farmer whose land ran up to 
the outskirts of the village of Mexton,’and who, next of course to 
Sir Henry Sarlemere, of Mexton Hall, and the rector, was the prin- 
cipal person in our community. Even Mr. Grainge, the manager 
of the branch bank, where I was placed in my seventeenth year as 


clerk with strong hopes of rising, was not so great a man as Mr. 
Corcoran. 





Of course it savoured rather of presumption in me, the son of 
a farmer many degrees lower in the social scale (for we had a social 
scale even at Mexton) than Mr. Corcoran, to aspire to his daughter ; 
but I was too young and too much in love to think of such things ; 
and, after all, I was as good in every way as my rival James 


Howell, the son of our principal shopkeeper, who did not conceal 
his intention of winning her if possible. 
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Mettie was patrician to the ends of her dainty little fingers: 
refined and ladylike in every word and every gesture. Of course 
she was well educated, and probably knew as much, if not more, 
than any young lady who had her highly-salaried governess in any 
of the big Squires’ houses. And her beauty—no writer could 
describe it, I don’t believe any painter could portray it. She was 
fair, with the bloom of peach upon her cheek, with laughing tender 
eyes, with a rosebud mouth that had nearly always a petulant little 
pout on it, with sunny locks framing the smallest and most per- 
fectly-shaped head. No wonder she was the queen of our little 
society. 

An uneasy feeling often came over me that she was something 
too refined for such as 1; but as old Corcoran had very decided 
ideas about people keeping in their own stations, I was never 
troubled by the intrusion of any of the smart young gentlemen who 
gazed at her with wondering admiration on the road as they went 
out hunting or returned therefrom. He would have been a bold 
man indeed, let him be a Duke or a Marquis, who would have 
forced his way into the Crown Farm against the owner’s will. 

It was after a little party at the house of Jim Howell’s employer, 
where we had danced and otherwise amused ourselves, that I first 
spoke to Mettie of the love that had “‘ grown with my growth and 
strengthened with my strength,” until I could keep silence no 
longer. Of course I knew well enough that she was aware of it, 
and had been for some time; and lately an advancement in my 
salary, and the gift from my father of a little house just outside the 
village, in lieu of the lodging I had hitherto occupied, emboldened 
me to speak. She heard me very quietly. We were walking along 
the road to the Crown Farm, under the stars; and when I had 
finished my enthusiastic speech she said :— 

“Oh, Aleck, dear—but—how are we to live?” 

‘“*T have a house now, an a 

“Qh, that would never do for me !” she cried, her lips pouting. 
“‘T want to get away from Mexton, and see the world. If—if I 
were ever to say ‘ Yes’ to you, you silly boy, it would be only on 
condition that we went away to London or somewhere. I am sick 
of this place and its dulness.” 

“ But, Mettie-——” 

“Oh, don’t bring in any ‘buts;’ I don’t allow them, sir. 
Why, even Jim Howell is going. There won’t be a man within a 
hundred miles under fifty years old soon!” 

“ Jim Howell, going! ” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; haven’t you heard? He’s got something in London, 
and they say he is sure to do well.” 
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“Oh, of course,” I said sarcastically. ‘‘Of course, in your 
opinion, Jim Howell is sure to get on.” 

“ And why not,” she returned, looking at me with fun in her 
blue eyes. “ He’s a very nice young man, and very clever. He is 
not going to be content to stay and know nothing of the world all 
his life. Why one might as well be down a well.” 

After some more conversation of this kind we reached the Crown 
Farm, and I went home with the sweet recollection of a kiss, and 
with no distinct knowledge whether she had accepted me or not. 
However, I took the bull by the horns, and went next day to see 
Mr. Corcoran, and told him my whole story. 

“Yes, my boy, yes,” said he, patting me ontheshoulder. “Of 
course I saw there was something of this sort going on, and I 
frankly tell you I am glad of it. I like you, and there was someone 
else running after her whom I did not like.” 

You mean Jim Howell, sir ? ” 

**No matter whom I mean. So she said yes, did she ?”’ 

“Well,” I hesitated, “not exactly. She seemed to make a sort 
of condition of our not living at Mexton.” 

“Whew! So the little puss is tired of us all. Well, well,” he said, 
rather sadly I thought, “it’s quite natural. What is calm happiness 
to us old folks is stagnation to the young ones. And we are apt to 
forget that a little trouble is necessary to make us enjoy quiet. So 
she wants to go and find her trouble, does she, and to take you to 
find it with her. What do they give you at the bank? ” 

I told him exactly what my position and prospects were, and he 
sent me away, promising to think it over. In a few days he sent 
for me again, and told me that he had found Mettie more obstinate 
than he had expected. Her firm idea was to “ see the world,” and 
he thought, perhaps, that she might settle down quietly afterwards 
if she were allowed to a certain extent her wish. 

“So I have arranged with the partners in the Blankshire Bank 
at Waterby to take you, and the manager here is so enthusiastic 
in your praise that I am glad to say you will be in a very different 
position now as to salary. I will give Mettie £150 a year, and if 
you two young people think you can rub along comfortably on that, 
and are quite sure you are really fond of one another, well, you may 
go and get married as soon as you please.” 

Mettie had come into the room—looking lovely in her bashful- 
ness—while he spoke, and he took hold of her hand and drew her 
towards him. 

Are you sure, Mettie? ” I asked, almost too much agitated to 
get the words out. 

“Are you, Aleck ?” she said, looking shyly up at me. 
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‘Sure. You know I am sure.’’. 

‘“¢ Then so am I, father.” 

He kissed her cheek. 

“There then; I’m glad that’s settled. He’ll make you a 
good husband, my child. I have watched him from childhood. 
Do you make him a good wife. A little less wilfulness and selfish- 

ness, Mettie, now we are a woman.” 
She pouted rather angrily, and snatched her hands away from 
him with a pettish gesture. 

He looked at her rather gravely for a moment, and then saying, 
“Now, children, I’Il leave you to talk it over a bit,” left us 
together. 

II. 

Warersy was the principal town of our county, and Mettie allowed 
that a certain amount of “the world” might be seen there; and 
that, at any rate, she would be satisfied with it as a beginning. She 
was very much absorbed in and interested by preparations for the 
wedding, and I certainly did not see much more of her after our 
engagement than before. But she was to be mine—my own—to 
love and to cherish! Oh, what a blessed thought that was, and 
how often I vowed to myself to shield her always from harm, and 
to love her with all my heart ! 

We were married at last, and drove off at once to take posses- 
sion of our little house—taken and furnished by Mr. Corcoran—in 
the town of Waterby. Mettie, who had scarcely ever been away 
from home, was delighted with the bustle of the streets, the noise, 
the carriages, and the lights. 

It soon became her habit to accompany me to the bank every 
morning ; and in the evening she met me close by, and we took a 
ramble together before going home to dinner. Of course I knew 
it was a dull life for her; but what could Ido? It was the life of 
the wives'of all in my position; and her extra beauty and charms 
could not cause it to differ from them. Thinking over these things, 
after perhaps seeing the traces of tears upon her cheeks, I some- 
times wondered how I could have dared to undertake the charge of 
this beautiful, fragile creature. But then I loved her so! It was 
perhaps six months after our marriage that, coming out of the bank 
one evening as usual, I found my wife waiting for me, and in con- 
versation with a tall, well-dressed young fellow, whom I did not 
recognise as Jim Howell until I came close up. He greeted me 
most effusively, told me that he had come for a few weeks to make 
inquiries as to a business here that his London employers were 
thinking of buying ; and he was full of self-congratulation at meet- 
ing us. 
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“‘T should have been bored to death in this musty town else,” 
he cried, and as he spoke I remarked how much he had altered for 
the better, in appearance, at least; how well his clothes fitted him, 
and how fiercely the ends of his moustache were turned up. 

“¢ Musty town,’ indeed, Jim! ” said Mettie, with mock reproach. 
*“T assure you we think it uncommonly fashionable and gay—don’t 
we, Aleck ? ” 

I didn’t like the bantering tone she assumed as she asked me 
this, and I am afraid I replied rather grufily. 

“Qh, you must get him to change to London soon, my dear 
Mrs. Toynbey. There’s no place like London. You live there; 
here and in such places you only exist.” 

“‘ Nonsense, Jim!” I said. “This is a charming town ; far 
pleasanter than your overgrown, smoky London.” 

“There was a fox once that saw some grapes hanging above 
him,” began Jim; and then he went on to tell us such tales of his 
amusements in the capital, of theatres and other gaieties, as made 
my little wife’s eyes glisten. 

Then of course we took him home with us to dinner, and there 
was more of this until he went away; and Mettie, turning pettishly 
to me, exclaimed, “I am only just beginning to realise what life 
ought to be, and what my life is /” 


III. 


How was it that the dreadful truth took so long in becoming 
clear tome? Our neighbours all saw it. I verily believe even the 
clerks in the bank knew it long before I did—I, to whom its 
knowledge meant death, and worse than death. 

It is so easy to be wise after the event; but surely I ought to 
have guessed at the reason of her altered manner, of her strange 
fits of silence, her causeless tears, her occasional outbursts of 
equally causeless petulance with me, who loved her. And all this 
while Jim Howell stayed on at Waterby, and made himself so 
agreeable that I liked him far better than I had ever done at 
Mexton. He had much leisure to himself; indeed, I never quite 
made out what his business was, and am inclined to believe that he 
was in reality spending a holiday there; and I was only too glad 
that he should amuse Mettie, take her out walking, and otherwise 
relieve the monotony of her life. I had such perfect faith in her 
that I would have trusted her with anyone, and Jim Howell was, 
like myself, an old playmate, and therefore more or less privileged 
as regarded her. He had soon dropped the formal “ Mrs. Toyn- 
bey,” with which he at first greeted her, and they were Jim und 
Mettie to each other as of old. 
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At Jast my eyes were opened—of course by a woman. I need 
not waste my time by describing her. She was by way of being a 
beauty, and so was jealous of Mettie, and she had the cunning not 
to say a word until the proofs were certain—damning. 

Nearly mad with rage and sorrow I confronted them next day. 
I had obtained permission to leave my desk an hour earlier than 
usual, and I found them together in my house, that had been 
our home. They were too much surprised to deny anything. 
Silently, and hand in hand—hand in hand! it maddened me to see 
it—they stood and listened to my rage. Once when I stept for- 
ward with outstretched hand to strike him to the ground, she threw 
herself between us. And I.was powerless. Lucky for them at 
that moment that my sorrow was even greater than my rage; that 
I thought more of my lost.love than my outraged honour. I let 
them go—together—and I sat down in my empty room—that room 
which I had furnished as prettily as my means would allow, in 
which everything had some tender reminiscence connected with 
it—in mute despair, my heart broken for ever ! 


IV. 


They said I had a brain fever—doctors know nothing of broken 
hearts, for there is no physic for such things—and a narrow escape 
of my life. Even our clerks pitied me when I came back to my 
work, aged in appearance, I was told, by many years. They knew 
nothing of my shame. Was it not hers also? I could not speak 
of it, and the domestic affairs of a man in my position are not very 
interesting to others. It was not the interest of the weekly papers 
to make “‘ copy ” of my grief, as I am told is done with regard to 
such affairs in the upper circles of society. Probably it was sup- 
posed that my wife had gone to see her friends. Once or twice— 
against my will, as it were—I walked down the street in which 
Howell had lived, I mustered up courage to ask whether he had 
left, and found that he had done so on that very night. 

One day I was told that a delicate mission was to be accom- 
plished in London, and that I had been selected for its per- 
formance. 

I was neither glad nor sorry—I was never either now—and 
departed for the great city. There I saw her twice—once she was 
walking along the street hanging on his arm, and laughing at 
something he was saying to her; and once she drove past alone in 
acab. Then there was an interval, which seemed interminable to 
me, and then I saw her again. It was at night, when the lamps 
were lighted, and I was wandering aimlessly about, as was my 
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custom, to escape the fearful misery of sitting alone with my 
thoughts in my lodging. I was passing the door of a restaurant 
in the Strand, when a brougham dashed up and stopped close to 
me. 

I looked round, and saw her get out, accompanied by a man 
dressed in evening clothes. I stood rooted to the ground, my eyes 
fixed upon her face, which was flushed by excitement. 

“Come along, Mettie!” said he. ‘‘ When shall we have the 
brougham ?” 

“Qh, at eleven, Harry. He won’t be back till late.” 

** Eleven, John,” said the man, and they passed in. 

I had been so taken up with gazing upon her lovely face that 
it was only afterwards 1 remembered she was dressed as I had 
never seen her before, and that jewels sparkled on her head and 
neck. 


Vv. 


She must be saved, I said to myself; at all risks she must be 
saved. But how? For an hour I paced the streets thinking. 
The feeling that there was something to be done made a man of 
me again, and I felt equal to anything for her sake. Have you 
guessed my secret, sir? I loved her fiercely, madly, still; she was 
still, even now after what I knew, all in all to me—hope and life ! 

Next day I set to work to find out where she and Howell lived, 
and by a happy accident I succeeded in tracing him home one 
evening. Then I waited about, determined to speak with her 
alone. The opportunity came. Resplendent in silk and lace she 
drove up inacab. As she was about to put her latch-key in the 
door I emerged from the shadow, and called her by name. She 
started, and turned to me :— 

it 3 You p 

“Yes, Mettie, I! The man you outraged, whose home you 
have made desolate. But I do not come to reproach you—I come 
to warn.” 

She had recovered her composure now, but I could see under 
the gas-lamp that she was very pale. 

Warn me! What of?” 

** Of the consequences of your present life.” 

She laughed a hard, unreal laugh, so unlike the silvery peal I 
remembered. 

if3 Is that all ? 33 

No, it is not all. You shall no longer lead it! ” 

** Shall? Who will stop me?” 

“Who? Your—— The man you live with here.” 
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“Jim! Bah! He knows all about it!” 

“Tt cannot be!” I cried; but she only laughed again—a laugh 
that made my blood run cold, and, opening the door, entered the 
house and slammed it in my face. 

I scarcely knew how long I stood there, till I was roused from 
my stupefaction by another cab driving up, out of which got James 
Howell. He was accompanied by a showily-dressed woman, who, 
after some joking remarks between them, drove away. 

What need to recapitulate the words that passed between us? 
I told all at my trial. He was excited by wine, and I—I was drunk 
with rage and horror. It was all true—he never denied it—he was 
living on the proceeds of her shame. And should he eseape—not 
the justice of the law, for there was no law to punish him, but the 
justice of humanity ? When I took him by the throat I felt no 
desire for vengeance, I swear it. I felt that I was only executing 
Heaven’s decree. Such a wretch should not live. He was the 
more powerful of the two, but I seemed gifted then with the 
strength of twenty men. How long he took to die—how horrible 
his eyes looked, almost leaping out of his head as I strangled him ! 
At last it was all over. I had done justice, and—I was a murderer ! 

You have taught me since, sir, that my deed was a foul one ; 
that man should never take upon himself the execution of even so 
just a vengeance as this ; and I admit the propriety of my sentence. 
A felon’s death—it is horrible—though death itself is sweet. I 
cannot cant or whine, but I do repent my deed—all the more as it 
availed nothing to save her. Oh, sir, for pity’s sake trace her out, 
and tell her that a dying man has forgiven her the wrong she did 
to him, and prays her for the sake of her soul to turn back again 
to innocence ! 


Norge py THE CHAPLAIN. 


TuE convict, Alexander Toynbey, received a reprieve two days 
before the time fixed for execution, his sentence being eventually 
commuted to penal servitude for life. He died, however, less than 
three weeks afterwards. I traced out the wretched woman who 
was the cause of his guilt, and contrived to speak to her and give 
her his message ; but it was to no purpose. I am told that she is 
now what is called one of the “ queens of the demi-monde,” and 
that her photograph may be seen in the shop windows. 





—————————— 
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0 night last month Mdme. Taglioni might have been seen in a box 

at the Lyceum Theatre. The performance over, she sent a little note 
to the representative of Claude Melnotte, complimenting him very warmly 
upon his performance. ‘A few days ago,” writes a correspondent, “I 
met this charming lady, once the first dancer in the world, at the house of 
a friend. I recalled to her mind the summer of 1847, when she was 
dancing in the opera-house of Munich. This brought forth a flood of 
interesting anecdotes of King Louis and of Lola Montez. For example: a 
certain noble officer, seeing Lola’s portrait in the Glypotothek, and thinking 
it must be the likeness of some fair aristocrat, inquired of a very aristo- 
cratic friend, “ Wie ist sie geboren?” ‘ What is her birth?” literally, 
‘* How was she born?” The reply was, “ Sie ist nie geboren.” ‘“ She never 
was born ;” i.¢., is nobody. Very pleasant it was to recali the great night 
at the Haymarket, in July, 1848. There, in Don Pasquale, I heard La 
Blanche, Mario and Grisi, and immediately after saw in the pas de quatre 
Mme. Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Lucile Grahn and Rosati. “And you 
remember that,” remarked Mme. Taglioni. “Yes, I saw the greatest 
ballet the world ever witnessed.” And it was so indeed. After many 
years the memory of that evening comes like the recollection of a dream of 
fairy-land. 

At the instance of M. Jules Ferry, the French Cabinet are about to 
consider whether M. Got and M. Delaunay shall not be decorated with 
the Legion of Honour. Down to the present time no actor has enjoyed 
the distinction until after his withdrawal from the stage. It is urged that 
as he is likely to be ignominiously treated in a play the dignity of the 
ribbon would suffer. But the arguments in favour of conferring the 
honour are more numerous. Not to speak of other great names, 
éschylus, Euripides, Aristophanes, Shakspere, and Moliére fretted and 
strutted their hour upon the stage as Sophocles would have done but for 
want of chest-power. The stage has added three saints to the calendar, 
the bar only one. No profession has had so few votaries among offenders 
against the law as the theatrical. Decide as the French Cabinet may as 
to whether the Legion of Honour shall or shall not be conferred at once 
upon M. Got and M. Delaunay, it is certain that the importance and 
dignity of histrionic art are gradually winning recognition. Formerly 
actors were deemed infame and often buried in unconsecrated ground ; 
now, at least, they may sit in the Chamber. 

Reapers of “ Pendennis” may recollect how, when the London manager 
came down to the little Chatteris Theatre, all the company played dead at 
the great man, every sigh, every joke, every burst of passion was aimed at 
his box. In like manner do many members of the Comédie Francaise 
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address their efforts to the particular edification of M. Francisque Sarcey, 
as was especially noticeable during the afternoon performance of Tartuffe, 
when the. Dorine, with a proper contempt for an audience of foreigners, 
was obviously making every point at the one spectator who could ap- 
preciate her efforts (and had the power to condemn them !) 

THE Prime Minister’s Alarcos was played at the Crystal Palace, though 
not for the first time on any stage. On the night of Saturday, August 1st, 
1868, Astley's was re-opened, after a long interval, under the direction of 
Miss Agnes Cameron, from the United States, and then was produced the 
play published by Colborn in 1839. The Spanish ballad “‘ Conde Alarcos,” 
on which it is founded, belongs to the thirteenth century, and the same 
subject supplied Lord John Russell seventeen years before with a theme 
for his tragedy of Don Carlos, eventually produced at the Olympic in 
1846. At Astley’s the tragedy was not a success. The text had not been 
committed to memory, and each performer evolved out of his own con- 
sciousness a cloud of images which took the most fantastic shapes, while 
the blank verse was delivered to the audience in every variety of measure. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Headlam, the uncompromising champion of musichalls, 
has started a “Church and Stage Guild,” in order to “ promote religious 
und social sympathy between the members of the Church and the Stage, to 
hold meetings for these purposes from time to time, and to meet for 
worship at least once a year.” The committee, in a statement which they 
have issued, say “ the stage has not always met with the charity which it 
has taught and shown. The members of the clergy, therefore, with whom 
the idea of this Guild originated, utterly repudiate all notion of patronage. 
They ask for mutual help and mutual forbearance, and believe that by 
God’s help and blessing a good work may be done from small beginnings 
if they can bring more closely together those who love the faith and love 
the stage, which was among the earliest teachers of that faith through the 
miracle plays.” The general committee include such names as Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Warner, Miss Geneviéve Ward, and Miss Rose 
Leclerq. 

Mr. Irvine and M. Delaunay, Mr. Moy Thomas tells us in one of 
those ever-welcome columns of dramatic gossip in the Daily News, met for 
the first time a week or two ago at a little gathering at the house of a 
friend. Witnessing the French actor's performance of Celio in Les 
Caprices de Marianne at our Opéra Comique Theatre, Mr. Irving ex- 
claimed to a friend, “ What a Romeo he would make!” M. Delaunay 
now recited in his most finished style the exquisitely tender ballad of 
Fortunio. Unfortunately, his want of familiarity with our langnage, as 
spoken, must have prevented his full appreciation of Mr. Irving’s re- 
sponse, which took the form of a recital of Hood’s Dream of Eugene 
Aram ; but some idea of the poem had been conveyed to him, and Mr. 
Irving’s picturesque display of passion and ficeting shades of expression 
of features were watched by the actor with a manifestly strong interest. 

WE are in a position to state that’|the stories as to a quarrel between 
Malle. Bernhardt and M. Perrin are in a great measure devoid of truth. 
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The actress, in order to extend her reputation and put money in her purse, 
announced that she was prepared to play short pieces or recite poems in 
drawing-rooms. M. Perrin objected to her doing so, saying that if 
persons saw her in private they might keep away from the theatre, and 
that consequently Mr. Hollingshead’s interests would suffer. But on its 
being pointed out to him that the greatest prime-donne sang in drawing- 
rooms he waived his objections, as was to be expected. The “scenes” 
alleged to have occurred between him and the actress existed only in ima- 
gination. 

Ir was at Mrs, Schuster’s that Mdlle. Bernhardt made her first appear- 
ance in a London drawing-room. The piece she selected was one called 
Le Pari Pune Grande Dame, which gave her an opportunity of simulating 
various emotions and of modelling a bust at a few minutes’ notice. 
The exhibition was too obtrusively theatrical in its character, and 
taken in conjunction with the fact that she received an honorarium (one 
hundred guineas) was not worthy of a great actress, In this country, as 
Mr. Moy Thomas points out, it is certainly not the custom either for 
actresses or actors of distinguished position to offer their talents for 
private hire, nor are they as a rule seen to appear in the drawing-rooms of 
“high society ” except in the quality of honoured guests. 

Mo.tz. Bernwarpt's paintings and sculptures are now to be seen in 
the gallery opposite St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. The company at the 
private view included Mr. Gladstone, Madame Christine Nilsson, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Walter, Sir George Dasent 
Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Theodore Martin, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Millais, 
Mr. Sala, Mr. Yates, Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. J. W. Davison, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Frederick 
Hawkins, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Edward Rose, and Lord Desart. The 
hostess wore a plain black dress and Leghorn hat, with a bunch of roses 
near her neck, and carried a malacca cane. Her paintings show that if 
she had the leisure and will to go through the drudgery of art she would 
handle the brush to good purpose; her sculpture, especially the bust of 
Emile de Girardin and the reduction of “Aprés la Tempéte,” displays 
high skill. 

Miss Davenport was lately interviewed at San Francisco. “British 
acting,” she said, “has no action, no animation, no life, no magnetism, no 
verve. The actors aim at repose, and the result is stolidity. There is, 
however, one living, moving, breathing British actor, whose virtues atone 
for a thousand histrionic sinners. I allude to Henry Irving. He isa 
strange-looking man, and is as strangely dressed. When he called upon 
me he was wearing a snuff-coloured velvet coat. On the stage he is simply 
splendid. He has the most bewitching smile I ever saw. It not only 
illuminates his face, but appears to light up even the whole of a sad- 
coloured British stage. His Hamlet is the only real live flesh-and-blood 
Hamlet I ever saw. He is not bound by the traditions of the stage, either 
in his action or reading of it. I never saw my father play Hamlet, and I 
have been told by those who have seen him, when I gush about Irving, 
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that I ought to have, but none the less I continue to gush. And I like 
Marie Seebach, although I am sorry to say she was not appreciated in 
America other than by her own country-people.” 

THREE deaths have to be chronicled. The first is that of Mrs. Howard 
Paul, which occurred early in June. In 1853 she appeared at the Strand 
Theatre, and in 1855 married Mr. Howard Paul. For some time she took 
part in his entertainments, but eventually returned to the stage. Her 
last original part was Lady Sangazure in the Sorcerer. Mrs. Paul was 
an extremely versatile and pleasing actress and singer. Mr. Charles Cal- 
vert died in an asylum at Hammersmith soon afterwards. Educated at 
King’s College, he turned actor as a consequence of frequenting Sadler’s 
Wells, and as years passed on signalized himself by getting up some strik- 
ing Shaksperean revivals. Mr. Craven Robertson, manager of the Caste 
company, brother of the late Mr. T. W. Robertson and Mrs. Kendal, 
succumbed to a short illness on the 23rd June. 

Tuose who like nothing better than a genuine novelty will do well 
to purchase a pamphlet called A Throw for a Throne. The author, a 
friend of Madame Nilsson’s, is of opinion that Hamlet is a murderer, a 
liar, a thief, a brigand, and a forger. Nor is this all ; Claudius is full of 
“sacred emotions” and “humbleness of spirit,” and, after “ behaving 
towards the prince with tender and wise solicitude,” “delegates his 
judicial office” to the weapon of “the injured son and brother Laertes.” 
Less novel, we fear, but scarcely less noteworthy, is the author’s style. In 
one place he speaks of, Th’ eternal shrinking spirit, far midst writhing 
filmy forms, that tumult in that sea of foul despondence and of woe, 
thick; seething up in oaths to lurid zones of uncommiserating, never- 
lessening gloom.” 

One night in May a lively scene occurred in a performance of L’As- 
sommowr at the Olympic Theatre, New York. Miss Granger, the repre- 
sentative of Gervaise, had for some time been on bad terms with Miss 
Rigl, the representative of Virginie, and on this occasion took advantage 
of the workhouse scene to vent her spite against her. Instead of dashing 
the water on Miss Rigl’s bosom and hips, as before, Miss Granger hurled 
the bucketful with all her might direct into her face. The audience 
shouted and applauded loudly. It was gloriously funny, and, as they 
supposed, all in the play. Instantly—that is, as soon as she had recovered 
—Miss Rig] took up her pail of soapsuds and strided across the stage after 
Miss Granger. The latter caught up her skirts and started to run. Miss 
Rigl increased her speed, overtook Gervaise, and drenched her from head 
to foot with the water. Then the matter became more serious; they 
pulled each other’s hair, scratched each other’s face, tore each other's 
clothes, called each other names, and would perhaps have seriously injured 
each other if they had been permitted to have their own way. The 
curtain was rung down; carpenters and scene-shifters rushed upon the 
stage, and the belligerents were separated. Expostulated with by the 
manager, the ladies promised to fight no more, and the curtain was rung 
up again. 
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at the lap. 


IN LONDON. 


S° much is crowded into the short month during which the 
Comédie Francaise has been nightly acting at the Gaiety 
Theatre, that it would be a hopeless task to follow their career in 
detail within the limits at our disposal. We doubt, moreover, 
whether such a course would be wholly desirable, even were it 
practicable. Thanks partly to the fashion of the moment, partly to 
a peculiarly English prejudice in favour of foreign art, and partly to 
the interest which a novelty naturally commands in the world of 
journalism, these performances have been received day after day 
with columns of report jin our principal daily papers, which, if 
not very sound or very subtle in their criticism, make up for their 
weakness’ in this direction by their strength in the history of the 
plays produced and their enthusiastic belief in all the efforts of the 
admirable artists now amongst us. Under these circumstances it 
does not seem advisable to do more than take a bird’s-eye view of 
the earlier half of the Gaiety season, noting its more remarkable 
features and striving to catch the general impression which these 
representations have left behind them. 

The experiment inaugurated at the Gaiety on the 2nd June 
was no complete novelty, but its leading merit was amply 
sufficient to distinguish it from all its precursors. It was no 
small thing to know that the group of actors and actresses 
assembled on the stage, while M. Got as doyen spoke the prologue 
Moliére & Shakspere, written by M. Jean Aicard, included all the 
sociétaires of the most famous company of Paris, and therefore 
of Europe. Here was a guarantee that there would be nothing 
of a ‘scratch ” character in the casts of any of the forty plays to be 
presented, and that, for good or for evil, the outcome of the system 
of the Comédie Frangaise would be fully displayed as it has never 
before been displayed out of the French capital. Interesting as was 
M. Got’s recital of M. Aicard’s ambitious address, it is not too 
much to say that the attention of the houseful of celebrities was 
fixed chiefly upon the fragile, graceful, and earnest woman who, in 
a picturesque if somewhat affected attitude, fixed her luminous gaze 
upon the bast of Shakspere. This was Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, 
whose performance of Phédre was afterwards to electrify an audience 
already, if the truth be told, rather wearied by the ponderous 
satire of Le Misanthrope. Leaving for a moment Mdlle. Bernhardt, 
destined though she was to become the popular idol of 
the Gaiety playgoers, we have to express a conviction that 
when the performance of classical works such as Moliére’s Le 
Misanthrope, Voltaire’s Zaire, Corneille’s Le Menteur, and Racine’s 
Les Plaideurs comes to be analyzed it will be found to 
contain many of the faults which we are accustomed to decry in 
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our performers when they deal with the dramatic poetry of days 
gone by. In saying this we would not be understood to under- 
rate the general value of the tradition which has handed down in 
the Maison de Moliére this conventional manner amongst many 
admirable habits of elocution. We only point out that the custom 
of descending to the footlights and addressing long speeches to the 
audience, of deliberately avoiding any approach to nature in the 
arrangement of the scene, and of adopting an artificial method of 
carriage and speech, has its manifest disadvantages as well as its 
advantages; and we call to mind that it is upon these disadvan- 
tages that we are accustomed to dwell when commenting nowadays 
upon our more conventional revivals of 17th and 18th century 
works. Le Misanthrope was not happily chosen—except as a 
tribute to the invaluable influence of its author—as the in- 
troductory play of the series, for M. Delaunay’s Alceste is not the 
best that could be imagined, and it displays none of that charac- 
teristic charm of his style discoverable in his Dorante, his Octave, 
and many of his other impersonations. The highest art of the 
performance was centred in the Arsinoé of Mme. Favart, who out- 
played the very ordinary Céliméne of Mdlle. Croizette, striking 
only in its magnificent outward adornment. The second act of 
Phédre, which, scarcely in accordance with the reverence due from 
this company to Racine, was allowed to be given as an extract, at 
once placed Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt upon a pedestal from which 
she will not soon be overthrown unless by her own mistakes. Her 
fire, always feminine, and her passion, always womanly, at once 
secured for her the position which is hers by the divine right of 
genius. 

While speaking of Mdlle. Bernhardt in her all-conquering 
presentation of this most terrible and repulsive scene, it may be 
convenient to trace briefly the other steps by which she has won 
her way to the hearts of her English hearers; and we may remark 
en passant that though the actress is doubtless to blame for 
violating the spirit if not the laws of the Comédie Francaise by 
posing in various ways apart from her comrades, it is in the last 
degree illogical to find fault with her as some English critics have 
done for taking the position at the Gaiety of a “star” actress. 
This reputation is accorded to her by a public which, having dis- 
covered that she fascinates it by her personal power, runs after her 
whenever she plays, in order to make the most of the passing 
opportunity of delightful thraldom. As Mrs. Clarkson, in that 
strange play L’ Etrangére, the actress astonished us by a completely 
new phase of her skill as she suggested the complex motives which 
inspire the vengeful quadroon in her civilized warfare against man- 
kind. Again, in that unpleasant and feeble work, Le Sphinz, she 
made much of the very commonplace character of a wife deeply 
injured by one who professes to be her friend, and this with a 
series of the most delicate touches imaginable. But it was 
reserved for her portrayal of Dofia Sol and of Zaire to display 
the secret at once of her weakness and of her strength. In both 
Hernani and in Voltaire’s tragedy she alternates an almost listless 
indifference with splendid and irresistible outbursts of passion. 
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In Victor Hugo’s fine though too wordy drama she is quiescent 
in three acts out of five—that the volcano of passionate love 
may gain strength for its periodical eruption. Though in these 
réles we cannot very well test the actress’s command of that 
highest of all histrionic power which is equally sustained from first 
to last, there yet seems sufficient evidence to show that, if she fre- 
quently rises distinctly above any of her female contemporaries 
upon the stage, she constantly fails, either from caprice or from a 
faulty conception of art, or from a desire to spare as much as may 
be her fragile physique, to do'full justice to herself. But discover what 
spots we may on the face, we cannot refuse to acknowledge its 
brilliance ; and it is not too much to say that the musical passion, 
the tender beauty, and the intense feeling with which Mdlle. Sarah 
Berrhardt treats an episode such as the suicide of Dofia Sol on her 
wedding-night, afford one of the keenest and richest treats ever 
offered by the acted drama. 

Passing on to other plays we are struck by the comparative 
flatness with which the earlier works of Alexandre Dumas fils, 
Le Demi-Monde, produced in 1855, and Le Fils Naturel, dating 
from 1858, have fallen upon their hearers. On the other hand, 
some of the most enjoyable evenings have been spent with M. 
Augier and Le Gendre de M. Poirier, in which M. Got, as 
Poirier, appears at his very best; with MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
and L’Ami Fritz, where M. Febvre secures his chief triumph; 
and with Madame de Girardin and her exquisite little domestic 
poem, La Joie fait Peur. In one way or another these pieces 
and these impersonations were comparatively familiar, it is 
true; but it was not lack of previous acquaintance with 
them that prevented any warm appreciation of the didactic 
speeches and unsympathetic stories with which M. Dumas deals 
with painful social problems. Georges Sand’s agreeable, if not 
very dramatic comedy, Le Marquis de Villemer, gave an excel- 
lent example of the polished, all-round acting of the company, as 
did also the Mdlle. de Belle Isle of the elder Dumas; in both of 
which plays M. Delaunay justified his popular reputation, and Mdlle. 
Broisat, an ingénue of a most interesting type, made good her 
claim to notice from those who had scarcely known her name be- 
fore. The name of M. Coquelin must not be omitted from any 
list which professes to give the names of the artists who have 
specially distinguished themselves; his humour in Les Precieuses 
Ridicules, his unforced pathos in Le Luthier de Cremone, and his 
high comedy in Les Fourchambault, prove him second only to M. 
Got in versatility. For the rest, Mdlle. Croizette has sadly disap- 
pointed expectation, for she has exhibited neither the perfected art 
nor the natural charm to be expected from an actress in her posi- 
tion. Even her famous impersonation of Blanche de Chelles in Le 
Sphinz was thoroughly commonplace, and she could not touch such 
a character as that of the heroine of de Musset’s Les Caprices de 
Marianne. M. Mounet-Sully again, impressive tragedian though he 
is, scarcely shows in his vigorous declamation the evidence of intel- 
ligent training which we might have looked for; but his magnifi- 
cent physical realisation of the robber chief, Hernani, and of the 
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Eastern potentate, Orosmane, atones for many shortcomings. Any 
comparison, however, of his delineation of semi-barbaric jealousy 
with Salvini’s seems to us as impossible as a parallel between 
Othello and Zaire. M. Worms, as Don Carlos in Hernani, showed 
himself a painstaking actor, not devoid of calm dignity, though in 
other réles in which he succeeds M. Delaunay he is lacking in sym- 
pathy and a variety of tone. Madame Brohan has introduced us in 
Le Marquise de Villemer to one of the most delightful studies of 
proud yet gentle old-ladyhood that we recollect; and Mdlle. Samary, 
the youngest of the sociétaires, was full of promise and charm in 
all that she attempted. It will be time when, next month, the series 
of performances is over to proceed from the particular to the 
general, and to deduce from a retrospect of the season the chief 
causes which have led to its unprecedented success. 


Tue series of revivals which Mr. Irving is now proceeding with 
at the Lyceum Theatre is well worth the attention of those who know 
or care anything about the present condition of the drama in this 
country. Side by side with the performances of the most perfectly 
organized and the most richly endowed dramatic company in the 
world, we have the opportunity of witnessing the results of some 
eight or nine years’ labour on the part of a single actor to revive, 
not the interest of a select circle of dilettanti, but the practical sym- 
pathy of the general public of this country in the higher forms of the 
drama. First, as the employé of a most shrewd and able manager, 
next as the virtual partner in management, lastly as sole and auto- 
cratic manager himself, Mr. Irving has had the opportunity of 
working in the service of an art which he loves, and for an end 
which from the commencement of his career, among countless 
discouragements and spite of frequent disappointments, he has 
always kept in view ; with what veil may be seen by any one who 
will take the trouble to visit the varied series of performances now 
being given at the Lyceum Theatre. We cannot help thinking 
that a fair comparison of the services rendered to art by Mr. 
Irving and by the Comédie Frangaise will not be unfavourable to 
the former, and will reassure those lovers of the drama in England 
whom the visit of our talented guests may have somewhat dis- 
concerted. 

No comparison, be it remembered, can be fair which does not 
honestly take into consideration the difficulties which any English 
actor or manager has in achieving such results as Mr. Irving has 
achieved. Here let us say at once that we recognise most heartily 
and most fully the excellent work which has been accomplished by 
other actors and managers within our own recollection. The 
names of Phelps, Charles Kean, Fechter, Bancroft, Hare, among 
actor-managers will always be honoured for their consistent 
and successful efforts to serve the highest interests of the drama in 
England. Nor have the actresses been behindhand in this respect : 
the Prince of Wales’s owes more perhaps to Marie Wilton than 
even to Marie Bancroft; while the long and intermittent struggle, in 
which Miss Litton has been engaged at the Aquarium Theatre to 
make the old comedies once more popular, has at last been crowned 
with success. There are many other instances which may easily be 
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recalled of good work done by actors or actresses in management ; 
but we may well take Mr. Irving’s achievements at the Lyceum as 
a type of what may be accomplished by talent and energy com- 
bined for the drama, even under all the disadvantages which are 
—— from such an enterprise in this country. 

et us glance at some of the advantages which such a corpora- 
tion, for that is what it really is, as the Comédie Francaise possesses. 
First, there is the prestige of antiquity, an almost unbroken succes- 
sion of representations from the time of their great founder, with 
all the edie traditions accruing therefrom, vividly and accu- 
rately preserved. The endowment from the State may not seem a 
large sum to an English manager ; but what stability, and at the 
same time what elasticity, does not the possession of a fixed income 
give to an artistic enterprise ? The company proper, 1.e., the socié- 
taires, have a direct interest in the prosperity of their theatre ; the 
pensionnaires have a very fair hope to obtain such. The numbers and 
the individual merits of the actors render it an easy matier to cast 
any piece in their répertoire most completely. The training and 
instruction, direct and indirect, which the younger members of the 
company obtain, are invaluable aids to their artistic progress. The 
English actor-manager does not possess one of these advantages. 
He can seldom afford to engage a sufficient number of trained artists 
to represent all the parts of a play effectively, he has to train many 
at rehearsal as best he can. Meanwhile not only has he his own part 
to study, but all the details of the production, both those that relate 
to money and those that relate to art, to arrange and supervise. 
In Mr. Irving’s case he has to act not only every night, but, in 
order to recoup himself for his heavy weekly expenses and the 
enormous outlay of capital entailed in the putting on the stage 
artistically of so many pieces, he has also to act twice in the daytime. 
Well may some of his French confréres in art express their 
astonishment that any artist can sustain the labour and anxiety of 
such an undertaking, and yet be able to act with such fire and such 
finish as Mr. Irving does. Any one who goes to see the seven 
plays announced for representation during this month must 
admit, however strong his sentiments or his prejudices against 
Mr. Irving’s acting may be, that they are produced with the 
greatest. care,.and with something very like perfection as regards 
all the accessories. Mr. Irving is fortunate enough to possess 
most zealous and efficient coadjutors, but the chief credit of 
such a result cannot be denied to him. The patience and 
intelligence which Mr. Irving brings to bear on every detail in the 
rehearsals, thinking nothing too trivial for the exercise of care, 
taking as much pains with the supernumeraries as with the prin- 
cipal actors, are manifest in that general completeness and dramatic 
effectiveness of the representations, which are recognised by all the 
spectators, but the cause of which is only known to a few. 

A few words as to the Lyceum performances. Surely the 
most prejudiced person must admit that to sway the feelings of an 
audience in such various réles as Hamlet, Louis XI., Eugene Aram, 
Charles I., Richelieu, Mathias, and the double part in the Lyons 
Mail, a man must possess something more than a few mannerisms 
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and much earnestness. If such a series of performances as Mr. 
Irving gives in these réles does not entitle a man to be called a 
great actor, we do not know what does. Let some of Mr. Irving’s 
detractors go any night and watch, not the actor, but the faces of . 
the audience ; and they will begin to think that “after all there is 
something in the man,” and that this something amounts to genius. 
In Miss Ellen Terry Mr. Irving has a most powerful and sympa- 
thetic coadjutor. None of the pieces in which she appears, except 
the Lady of Lyons perhaps, have been written with a view to give 
the actress a “ great part,” but as Ruth Meadows, in Hugene Aram, 
Miss Terry has added another most charming and pathetic imper- 
sonation to her répertoire, while as Queen Henrietta, in Charles I., 
we doubt not, by the time this is printed, she will have achieved a 
new triumph. Mr. Irving has happily found in Miss Alma Murray 
a very pleasing representative of such parts as Julie in Richelieu ; 
she is a young actress who has not belied the promise which her 
earlier performances in London afforded, and who is clever and 
: modest enough to avaii herself of the opportunities she now has of 
advancing in her art. Of Mr. Irving’s company generally it is not 
necessary to speak ; the principal members of it have repeatedly 
given proof of their efficiency and of the loyal spirit of co-operation 
which animates them. That Mr. Irving’s management “‘ may live 
long and prosper” is a wish to which all lovers of dramatic art in 
England must heartily subscribe. 


Ar our two Opera Houses the programmes have consisted almost 
entirely of repetitions of familiar works. The only novelties have 
been those offered at the Royal Italian Opera. Les Amants de 
Vérone, produced at Covent Garden, May 24th, is the work of 
a noble amateur, the Marquis D’Ivry, who has not only com- 
posed the music, but provided the libretto of this operatic adapta- 
tion of Shakspere’s Romeo and Juliet. His verses are not highly 
meritorious, but he is to be commended for the fidelity with which 
he has adhered to the original play. Of course an Italian version 
was used at Covent Garden, and this was in point of literary 
merit even less commendable than the French original, while the 
q accompanying English translation was absolutely ludicrous. The 
music seldom reached the mild level of mediocrity, but was almost 
uniformly weak, commonplace, and unsympathetic. The best part 
of it was the orchestration, and this was not remarkably good. An 
attractive Juliet was found in Mdlle. Heilbron. The Romeo was 
M. Capoul, who exerted himself zealously and supplied an extra 





number of the painful grimaces and bodily contortions by which 
he is supposed to indicate the influence of the tender passion. The 
other characters were creditably sustained, but the opera was hope- 
less. It did not irritate the audience, but it bored them. Even 
the duel scene, which in Paris created a “sensation,” and earned 
for the opera what was satirically described as a “ succés d’escrime,” 
provoked ironical laughter at Covent Garden,—the gallant Romeo 
and the fiery Tybalt were so evidently anxious to avoid hurting 
each other. Apart from the eternal interest of the story, there is 
nothing in Les Amants de Vérone to shield it from rapid consign- 
ment to oblivion. Norma, which had not been heard at Covent 
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Garden for three or four years previously, was produced there on the 
16th ult. with Madame Cepeda in the title character. The Spanish 
prima donna fully satisfied all the dramatic requirements of the réle, 
and was equally successful in declamatory and pathetic passages. 
Malle. Valleria was an excellent Adalgisa, Signori Sylva and Silvestri 
were the weakest and least satisfactory Pollio and Oroveso we re- 
member to have ever beheld. Madame Adelina Patti has delighted 
crowded audiences by repetitions of familiar triumphs, and has 
also startled the public by assuming, “for the first time on any 
stage,”’ the character of Selika, in Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera, 
TL’ Africaine. On the first night she was not only suffering from the 
effects of indisposition, but was very nervous; and although she 
sang and acted in admirable style, her success was comparatively 
slight. The musical public are accustomed to expect something 
marvellous, if not impossible, whenever Madame Patti undertakes a 
new character, and were surprised to find that she made no attempt 
to improve the score of Meyerbeer, but devoted herself to thedevelop- 
ment of the ideas suggested by the composer’s score. A week later, 
at her second appearance as Selika, she was in fuller possession of her 
splendid vocal powers and of her self-reliance, and her success was 
much beyond that which she had previously achieved. Still, the 
character of Selika, originally intended by Meyerbeer for a mezzo- 
soprano, is not calculated to display to advantage the most attrac- 
tive qualities of Madame Adelina Patti. M. Lassalle, of the Grand 
Opera, Paris, made a brilliant success in the réle of Nelusko. He has 
a splendid baritone voice, and knows how to use it. His vocalisation 
is of the most finished kind, and there is in his style so much vigour 
and manliness, combined with delicacy and pathos when necessary, 
that he at once attracts sympathy. He is accepted in France as the 
rightful successor of M. Faure, and English musicians are willing to 
concur in paying him this compliment, particularly as he possesses 
a far finer voice than M. Faure could ever boast. Mdlle Valleria 
has become a favourite at the Royal Italian Opera. Mdlle. Pasqua 
has not maintained her position. Mdlle. Thalberg has been 
highly successful on several occasions, and Mdlle. Turolla steadily 
improves. Mdlle. Rosine Bloch, of the Grand Opera, Paris, 
has appeared at Covent Garden as Senora in La Favorita, and 
Fides, in La Prophéte. In the former réle she was but partially 
successful, her voice exhibiting signs of wear-and-tear, which were 
prejudicial to the effect of her singing. In the character of Fides 
she achieved a genuine and great success. Her vocal means were 
sufficient for the occasion, and her acting was superb. 


Art Her Majesty’s Opera the-only addition made to the repertory 
has been Verdi’s Aida, produced June 19. Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg, as Aida, acted gracefully and often powerfully, but her 
voice appears to have lost half its power since she sang in London 
ten years ago. Madame Trebelli was an admirable Amneris ; 
Signor Campanini a throaty and inelegant Radames. ‘The other 
réles were satisfactorily filled, and the mise-en-scéne was mag- 
nificent. Madames Christine Nilsson and Etelka Gerster have re- 
_ several of their most popular impersonations, and Mdlle. 

ell made a brilliant rentrée in the unpromising réle of Ortruda, 
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in Lohengrin. Miss Minnie Hauk’s impersonation of Carmen has 
become more fascinating than ever, and Bizet’s romantic opera has 
drawn large houses. AL. Rondil, a French baritone, possessing 
remarkable vocal and dramatic abilities, has made distinguished 
successes, and has already become an attraction. 


Born Mr. Charles Reade and Mr. Charles Warner are to be 
heartily congratulated upon the excellent use which they have made 
of the not very promising materials afforded to them by the 
repulsive play founded upon L’Assommoir. The adapter, who 
has very judiciously avoided any effort to anglicise the cha- 
racters, has nevertheless contrived to soften down much that 
would be unpalatable to British taste, and has done so without 
sensibly weakening the dramatic motive. His dialogue is as 
strong and simple as ever, and he has written a play which, acted 
as it is, will long retain its firm hold over the public at the 
Princess’s. The means which he takes to elevate the character of 
the much-suffering heroine are ingenious, though it must be con- 
fessed that his manipulation of the plot and the chief characters 
robs the terrible tale of much of the unvarnished realism from 
which it derives its fame. Mr. Warner’s share in the popularity of 
the production is at least as prominent as that of the adapter. If 
no other English dramatist’ could so well have fitted L’Assommoir 
for our stage, no other of our actors except Mr. Irving could have 
dealt so effectively with that fearful death-struggle in the garret 
which is already the talk of London. ‘That this tremendously 
powerful portrayal of hideous mental disease reaches the loftiest 
standard of dramatic art we do not for a moment infer ; there is a 
lack of dignity in the whole subject, and a craving after morbid 
realism which should but rarely be gratified. But, granting that 
the task has to be undertaken, Mr. Warner must be pronounced to 
have accomplished it almost faultlessly. Every loathsome detail is 
perfectly studied and yet never over-emphasized ; the strain upon 
physical and mental endurance is always met without a suggestion 
of effort; the horror of the scene is painted in the strongest 
colours, while it is drawn with a hand that never falters in its 
fidelity to nature. The performance, which gains greatly in effect 
from its contrast to the actor’s cheery illustrations of the artizan’s 
happy life while he keeps his pledge, raises Mr. Warner at a bound 
to a place in his profession amply justified by his years of con- 
scientious labour, and we can only trust that the appreciation which 
he so well deserves will not blind him to the fact that there are 
nobler studies than the delirium tremens of a Coupeau to enter 
upon, Drink is acted well by a company well-selected for its 
task, as Miss Roselle gives genuine pathos to the grief of Gervaise, 
and Mr. W. Rignold and Mr. Redmund are excellent as the very 
good and the very bad man respectively. 


For the close of Miss Neilson’s Adelphi engagement Amy 
Robsart has been revived with much care and great success. 
Miss Neilson, whose delineation of Sir Walter Scott’s heroine has 
Em greatly in dramatic force, has been ably supported by Mr. 

. Vezin, Mr. Neville, and Miss Pateman. Revivals have also been 
the order of the day at the Prince of Wales’s, where Mr. W. 8. 


Le 
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Gilbert’s ever fresh Sweethearts has heen presented once more with 
Mrs. Bancroft as winsome Jenny Northcote and Mr. Bancroft 
loyally doing his best in the scarcely suitable part of Henry Spread- 
brow, formerly played by Mr. Coghlan. Good for Nothing is also 
disinterred in order that Mrs. Bancroft may resume the rdle of Nan, 
which she does with wonderful naiveté and drollery. 


A new Falstaff of much promise was introduced at the Gaiety, 
in Mr. Arthur Sketchley, who obviously only needs familiarity with 
the resources of the actor in order to convey the spirit of the dear 
old fat knight’s rich humour as it has never of late years been sug- 
gested on the stage. To Mr. Henry Marston, a sterling actor of 
the older school, whose able and thorough work never gained the 
substantial reward which it merited, a farewell benefit has been 
generously given at the Lyceum by permission of Mr. Irving, and 
the interesting performance resulted in a worthy contribution to a 
worthy cause. Mr. Wills has brought out a new version of Ellen 
under the title of Brag, but it did not succeed. 


One of the few new productions of the month was a melo- 
drama called The Mother, by Mr. Frank Harvey, and played for 
three weeks by the Beatrice Company at the Olympic. It deals 
with the supposed commission by the heroine of the crime of 
infanticide, and is full of the stagey incident which lends itself well 
to the dramatic illustration beloved at the theatres of the East-end. 
As is usual with plays of its kind the plot rather lacks concentration, 
and occasionally defies probability ; but its series of effects, albeit 
conventional, is decidedly to the purpose. The interpretation of 
The Mother was remarkable chiefly for Miss Ernstone’s earnest 
emotional acting as the heroine, but Mr. Harvey, Mr. J. H. Barnes, 
and Mr. Carter- Edwards all gave useful and suitable assistance. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


In the course of the month Mr. Toole fulfilled a series of engage- 
ments in the north of England, one being at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester. Temporarily released from his engagement at the 
Gaiety by the arrival of the Comédie Francaise, Mr. Terry went on 
a provincial tour, and on the 2nd appeared at Birmingham. Thence 
he went to Sheffield and Liverpool. He was preceded in Birming- 
ham by Miss Bateman, whose Leah was spoken of by the Daily 
Post as having many claims to be regarded as one of the great 
works of modern histrionic art, as having lost none of its original 
interest and power. Miss Bateman subsequently appeared at Leeds 
and Liverpool. Miss Swanborough and Mr. Vernon continued 
their tour, and, whether in Mammon or the Snowball, seemed to 
have chained success to their car. Miss Heath fulfilled a short en- 
gagement at Manchester in Jane Shore, and the pathos of Miss 
poe | Lee’s Jo was recognised at Liverpool and elsewhere. The 
Truth company attracted large audiences wherever they went—an 


announcement which will cause no surprise. Mr. Mayo, the Ame- 
rican actor, won the suffrages of Liverpool playgoers in Davy 
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Crockett, with which he there opened his English campaign on the 
9th. Amongst others on tour are Mr. Dillon, Miss Soldene, and 
Mr. Eldred. The Cloches de Corneville company went far north, 
appearing in the middle of the month at Greenock. The Advertiser 
of that town thought that Mr. Fernandez’ Guspard was too robust, 
but that the performance on the whole was worthy of his reputa- 
tion. _—_—_—- 


IN PARIS. 


From a theatrical point of view the French capital is now in a state 
of stagnation. Three or four houses are closed, and this, joined to 
the absence of the Comédie Frangaise, leaves us little in the way 
of the most ancient of all entertainments still in favour. Le 
Panache, the little comedy in which M. Gondinet happily ridicules 
the French passion for official position, was lately revived at the 
Palais Royal. It did not meet with much success, although M. 
Geoffry’s Ponterisson, as before, was intensely amusing throughout. 
‘The favour with which the piece met on its first production was 
due in a large measure to the applicability of its satire to current 
events, now almost forgotten. . Le Panache gave place soon after- 
wards to Les Locataires de M. Blondeau, a vaudeville by M. Chivot. 
Here we have a comic imbfoglio of a kind very well known on the 
Paris stage, and as M. Montbars and M. Lhéritier are provided with 
rather effective rdles the piece seems likely to break the spell of 
ill-fortune which has so long hung over the theatre. Revivals are 
the order of the day at most of the other houses in need of a change. 
Les Mystéres de Paris is to be seen at the Porte Saint Martin, Notre 
Dame de Paris at the Théatre des Nations, and La Comtesse Ro- 
mant at the Gymnase. M. Lacressonniére’s acting as Quasimodo 
is exceedingly vivid, and has a welcome foil in the brightness of 
Mdlle. Lody’s Esmeralda. Just before their departure the Comédie 
Francaise played L’Avare in order that M. Got might appear as 
Harpagon, a character hitherto associated with the name of Talbot. 
The doyen acted in the true Moliérean spirit, and in the scene re- 
Jating to the casket did justice to himself. M. Delaunay, as Cléanthe, 
looks as young as in, La Joie Fait Peur. 


IN BERLIN. 


Tue Royal Playhouse brought its season to an end on the 14th of 
June with a performance of Die zdrtlichen Verwandten of Benedix. 
Reserving for a future occasion our review of the past season, we 
will now record some of the more prominent features of its last 
month, which was not marked by the production of any novelty. 
The event of the month was the Gastspiel of Friiulein Clara Ziegler, 
the celebrated tragic actress of the Munich Court Theatre, who first 
appeared in Berlin in the year 1870, and has since been a frequent 
and ever-welcome visitor. She opened her present engagement as 
Medea, and appeared on subsequent evenings as Johanna in 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, and as Antigone in the great 
tragedy of Sophocles. The two latter performances took place on 
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the large stage of the Opera House, which is always used for the 
purpose of plays requiring a grandiose mise-en-scéne, and there is 
something in Friulein Ziegler’s peculiar singing delivery that 
reminds one of operatic recitative. The guest drew large houses 
and retains much of her old influence over an audience, though the 
irréparable outrage of years has somewhat impaired her powers, and 
has in particular bereft her voice of some of its brilliancy, the upper 
tones having now a slight tendency to shrillness. Her statuesque 
figure, however, remains, and she wears the costume of Antigone 
with stately grace, in which few can vie with her. The regular 
members of the company lent valuable support to the guest in the 
old Greek tragedy, Friulein Meyer as Ismene, Herr Berndal as 
Creon, and Herr Ludwig as Haemon, being especially deserving of 
praise. The performance produced a deep impression. Friulein 
Ziegler, in addition to the well-known characters we have named, 
played for the first time in Berlin the part of Thusnelda in Friedrich 
Halm’s tragedy, Der Hechter von Ravenna, which was first pro- 
duced in 1854 and has been absent from the stage of the Royal 
Playhouse for several years. The actress failed to realize the 
character of the heroic German mother, who stabs her son 
Thumelicus to death rather than allow him to appear in the Roman 
arena as a gladiator. Herr Urban played the part of the son with 
great effect, and Herr Klein’s Caligula gained much applause. 


A Frew words in fulfilment of our promise to revert to the new 
comic opera of Herr Max Wolf, successfully produced at the 
Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theatre at the beginning of May. Cesarine, 
as it is entitled, has a much better libretto than the same composer’s 
Portraitdame, and the music has all that grace and brightness. which 
rendered Herr Max Wolf’s first work so popular. The action takes 
place in the days of the war between France and Spain in the reign 
of Louis XIII. Cesarine, the daughter of a wealthy horticulturist, 
is beloved by two officers in the French Army, and the unsuc- 
cessful suitor is in the end consoled by gaining the affection of her 
younger sister. The performance of the new opera was highly 
creditable to the company ; Fraulein Stubel in the title part, and 
Herren Swoboda and Wilke as the lovers, being especially good, 
both from a musical and from a histrionic point of view. Another 
comic opera was produced at the same house early in May, entitled 
Die Letzten Mohicaner. The ill-constructed libretto by Herr Zell 


sealed the ill-fate of the work, though Herr Genée’s score contained 
some pleasing music. ; 





IN VIENNA. 


Tue success of Victor Hugo’s Hernani on its third revival at the 
Thédtre Francais naturally directed the attention of foreign theatre 
managers to the work, and a German version of it was produced at 
the Burgtheater at the end of May. Unhappily the leading theatre 
of Vienna, powerful as its present company is, does not possess a 
Sarah Bernhardt, and the performance of the tragedy was not such 
as to exhibit the merits of the drama in their best light, while its 
defects were rendered very evident. Frau Wolter, the principal 
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tragic actress of the company, was not considered sufficiently 
juvenile for the part of Dofia Sol, it being perhaps forgotten that 
Mdlle. Mars had passed her fiftieth year when she created the 
character. The rédle was on this occasion allotted to Frau Janisch, 
who is a very graceful and pleasing actress, but her strength is un- 
equal to the demands of the last act. The combined youth and 
tragic power of Fraulein Wessely would seem to us to fit her above 
all other members of the Burgtheater for such parts as Doiia Sol, 
but that young actress had perhaps too recently joined the company 
to be entrusted with the main responsibility in an important play, 
upon which probably great expectations were founded. We do not, 
however, think that Hernani will retain a place on these boards. In 
no respect was the performance equal to that of the Comédie 
Frangaise. If M. Mounet Sully is an over-vehement representative 
of Hernani, he is moderate in comparison with Herr Krastel, who 
ranted himself hoarse before the play was half over. Herr Robert 
deprived Don Carlos of the little dignity Victor Hugo has left him, 
and Herr Hallenstein did not make much of the part of Ruy Gomez. 
No other novelty was produced during the past month, the pro- 
grammes being made up of pieces belonging to the copious repertory 
of the house. We hear that M. Sarcey, in delivering a lecture 
recently at a London théatre on the Comédie Francaise, dwelt 
much upon the fulness of the répertoire of that famous company, and 
went so far as to say that the Comédie Francaise was unique in that 
respect, and that no other theatre in the world possessed anything 
deserving of the name of répertoire. If there were any Germans 
amongst the brilliant lecturer’s audience they must have been 
astounded at such a proposition. Every subsidized theatre of Ger- 
many has a vast repertory, and the Burgtheater of Vienna, if it 
yields to the leading Paris theatre in some respects, surpasses that 
house in the variety of its performances ; since the opening of the 
present season on the Ist of September it has performed no fewer 
than 110 pieces, a number exceeding that of the whole répertoire 
of the Comédie Frangais. Before taking leave of the Burgtheater 
we may state that Herr Hartmann has just been appointed one of 
the “régisseurs” of the house, an office similar to that of the 
semainiers of the Thédtre Francaise. The other régisseurs are 
Herren La Roche, Sonnenthal, Lewinsky, and Gabillon. Herr 
Hartmann joined the company some fifteen years ago, and slowly 
made his way to the front rank. His brilliant performances in the 


series of Shakspere’s historical plays brought him very prominently 
forward, and established his reputation. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


In Milan, the Oarrier-Rey Company closed their season at the 
Manzoni Theatre towards the end of May with a performance of 
Niniche, which was one of the greatest successes of the season. The 
French company was succeeded by a Piedmontese troupe under the 
direction of the celebrated Toselli, one of the ablest and most 
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versatile actors of the present day. ‘Toselli is well known to Milan 
and attracted large audiences on many a former visit, but on this 
occasion he has to act to half-empty houses. It is not easy to 
explain the indifference of the public, who flocked in crowds to hear 
Le Petit Due and Niniche, and who cannot be deterred by their 
ignorance of the Piedmontese dialect, for it does not differ much 
from the Milanese dialect, the principal difference being in the 
accent, to which the ear soon becomes accustomed. The Toselli 
company opened their season with Le Miserie di Monsi Travet of 
Bersezio, the masterpiece of the Piedmontese Theatre. Two new 
comedies from the same pen have since been produced, La Protes- 
sion and Casa Minuti, which abound in those truthful sketches of 
family life in which Bersezio excels. At the end of their season at 
the Manzoni Theatre, the dramatic forces of the Carrier-Rey Com- 
pany, dissatisfied on account of the undue prominence which had 
been given to opera bouffe during the season, seceded from the 
company and began a series of performances at the Teatro Milanese. 


In Rome, the Lavagzi company were tempted by the success of 
their production of the Pseudolus of Plautus at the Valle Theatre 
to make another attempt in the field of ancient comedy. The Pluto 
of Aristophanes, translated with an excessive freedom which pre- 
vented it from interesting the educated public, failed to satisfy 
anyone ; and indeed the management did not give the old Greek 
comedy a fair chance, for the piece had been so imperfectly re- 
hearsed that the prompter’s voice was audible throughout the whole 
performance. The opera season at the Politeama continues with 
varying success. Lucia di Lammermoor was given at the end of 
May with a very feeble cast, and was ill-received by an audience 
whom over-familiarity with the score has rendered critical. The 
equally familiar Forza del Destino was subsequently given with 
success, the cast being greatly superior. 


IN MADRID. 


Oncr more a new work from the pen of Don José Echegarray forms 
the most striking feature of the month. The French stage 
possesses many comic monologues, such as Un Monsieur en habit 
noir; Madame attend Monsieur, Toto chez Tata, &c., but Bodas 
tragicas (A Tragic Wedding), as Don José Echegarray’s new work 
is called, is the first instance we know of a tragic theme being 
dealt with in the form of a monologue. Its subject may be briefly 
stated. Dofia Maria passionately returns the love of Don Luis, 
who proposes marriage to her, but he proves inconstant and 
marries another woman, forgetful of the vows interchanged with 
Maria. His faithlessness does not extinguish her love, but, on the 
contrary, increases her passion. On the evening of his wedding- 
day she repairs to a house facing his dwelling and separated from 
it by such a narrow street that access can be had from the balcony 
of the one house to that of the other. From her window Dofa 
Maria contemplates her rival’s joy till wrath and jealousy drive her 
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wild ; then wrapt up in a cloak which conceals her features and 
prevents Don Luis from recognising her, she asks him for his 
dagger and plunges it into her heart, whereupon he leaps from his 
balcony into her room in time to receive the last words of the 
victim of his inconstancy. This monologue, which is written in 
sonorous verse, was very effectively delivered by Sefiora Carolina 
Civili. 

As the temperature rises the importance of the new pro- 
ductions at the theatres diminishes, and the recent novelties at the 
Teatro de la Comedia are not such as to call for much notice. 
Llovido del Cielo (Rained from Heaven), a two-act comedy by 
Don Vital Aza, has reference to an uncle who comes back from 
California with a large fortune, and desiring to assist his nephew 
without disclosing his identity, confers his favours upon the wrong 
person, mistaking for his nephew a poor artist of the same name. 
When the mistake is discovered, the uncle declares himself to be 
rich enough to help his nephew without discarding the artist who 
had found such an unexpected demand for his long-neglected 
pictures. It will be seen that there is not much point in the piece, 
but some of the incidental characters are well drawn, and had the 
advantage of being acted by Sefiora Valverde, Sefior Mario and 
other clever artistes. At the Teatro de la Alhambra, a very good 
company have been performing the principal works of Lecocq and 
Offenbach with less success than they achieved last season. 
Hervé’s La Belle Poule, produced under the title of Gallo e Gallina, 
attracted better houses on account of its novelty. 





IN NEW YORK. 


As was briefly announced last month, Mr. Daly’s version of 
L’ Assommoir has not succeeded here. It was deemed repulsive ; 
and although the delirium tremens scene was represented with 
great power by Mr. Meredith, and the wash-house scene excited 
some enthusiasm, the house was closed on the 17th May. The 
Snowball, produced at Wallacks’ has, on the other hand, been very 
successful, thanks to its own merits and the acting of Mr. Coghlan 
and his sister as Mr. and Mrs. Featherstone. The regular season, 
however, ended soon afterwards, upon which Miss Ada Cavendish 
commenced an engagement there as Rosalind. The Rice party 
opened the summer season at the Union Square Theatre. The 
times do not seem to be very propitious in regard to theatrical 
enterprise ; Mr. Boucicault, although surrounded by a clever com- 
pany, is not drawing large audiences to the Grand Opera House 
by Arrah-na-Pogue, and even Mdlle. Aimée has been playing to 
rather scanty audiences. Both the Grand Opera House and the 
Park Theatre are now closed. 











Echoes fron the Green-Room. 


An American manager has come to London in the hope of inducing 
Mr: Irving to undertake an engagement at Booth’s Theatre next autumn. 
It is proposed that during his absence Madame Modjeska should appear at 
the Lyceum. 

Mr. Irvine has been elected permanent Governor of the Council of the 
Shakspere Memorial Association, and has given £100 to the endowment 
fund of a dramatic library at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Mapame Parti lately made arrangements to appear in Paris next 
autumn, but the Marquis de Caux has obtained an order ‘against her 
appearance there. 


M. Govnop is engaged upon a new opera, Héloise et Abélard. Though 
the composer was educated for the priesthood, this work deals in a 
sympathetic spirit with the intellectual uprising of the thirteenth century 
against the pretensions and dogmas of the Church. 

Miss Eten Terry’s benefit is fixed for the 9th July. 

M. Reeyrer will be Directeur-Général des Etudes at the Opéra, under 
M. Vaucorbeil. 

Mapame Marie Roze and her husband are on their way home from 
the West, and are expected to arrive early in the month. 

Mr. Warner’s success in Drink has been promptly and substantially 
recognised at the theatre. His salary has been doubled, and his engage- 
ment extended for three years. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Scorr-Sippons are in London. 


M. Tuters was asked in 1872 to allow the Comédie Francaise to visit 
London, but resolutely set his face against the idea. “Si cette demande,” 
he angrily said, “ m’est encore faite, je supprime la subvention du Théitre 
Frangais.” 

Tue Sociétaires left Paris on the morning of the 3lst May, a good 
deal of excitement prevailing at the station. Mdlle. Bernhardt looked 
very miserable, and in reply to a friend said it was because she could not 
perform the journey in a balloon. 


Mr. Moy Tuomas travelled with the company from Folkestone to 
London, and soon afterwards gave a résumé in the Daily News of a con- 
versation he had with M. Got and M. Sarcey. Thereat the Editor of 
Truth was both surprised and grieved. This interviewing, he said in 
effect, was altogether unworthy of such a writer as Mr. Thomas and 
such @ paper as the Daily News. Be that as it may, the editor of 7ruth 
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is fairly entitled to be heard on the point. In both theory and practice 
he has always manifested an intense regard for the dignity of journalism. 
His pages are never soiled with personal details, offensive or inoffensive. 
‘Interviewing is a custom against which he resolutely sets his face,—unle - 
he can be the first in the field. 


Tue arrival of the Sociétaires was awaited at Charing Cross by a 
larger crowd than had been expected. Poor Mdlle. Dudlay was 
dreadfully ill; indeed, said something about settling permanently in 
England rather than re-cross the Channel. Malle. Bernhardt, of course, 
was as well as could be; and lively Mdlle. Samary, though “bien faim,” 
was in the highest spirits. 

Beuinp the scenes at the Comédie Frangaise it is customary for gentle- 
men to remove their hats. The week before last the Prince of Wales 
went to the back of the Gaiety Theatre to be introduced to Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt, and, owing to the draught, did not observe the French custom. 
“ Monseigneur,” said the actress, after a pause, “on n’éte pas sa couronne, 
mais on éte son chapeau.” 


Tue company were entertained at a déjewner in the Mansion House 
by the Lord Mayor on the 16th June. The ladies generally wore dresses 
of asombre hue. Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan was on the right of the Lord 
Mayor, and M. Perrin next to the Lady Mayoress. The administrator 
replied to the toast of the Comédie Frangaise, the Lord Mayor's health 
being proposed in English by M. Got. The déjewner over, the Lady 
Mayoress had a long conversation with Mdlle. Croizette. The beauty of 
Mdlle. Baretta, we are told, was “fort remarquée par le lord-maire,” 
English art was represented on the occasion, among others, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Miss Neilson, Mr. Neville, Mr. 
Vezin, Mr. Warner and Mr. Wyndham. The Figaro says that the com, 
pany included “Mme. Kendel, Mme. Bankroff, Miss Neville, M. Vesin, 
M. Windham.” 

In our biographical sketch of Mdlle. Bernhardt,we omitted to state 
that in the war of 1870-71 she organized an ambulance. Madame Marie 
Rose, having rendered her some assistance, received the following note :— 
“ Ambulance of the Odéon Theatre.—Dear Charming Artiste, in the name 
of my wounded, a thousand thanks. If ever you have need of me, count 
on my true gratitude, Your admirer, Sanan Beswuanpr.” 


Turre is*a charming portrait of Mdlle. Bernhardt in the Salon this 
year. The actress, seated, is looking at a gold statuette of Apollo, her 
head being turned to her right. In style and treatment it recalls to mind 
the last work of Mr. Millais. The artist is M. Baslieu-Lepage, who has 
presented the portrait to the original. 

Tue largest oil-painting in the Bernhardt Gallery, representing a 
Spanish girl selling palm-branches, has been purchased by Prince Leopold. 

Turre was a very pleasant gathering the other night at the Rue Royale 

, Club in Paris, A little comedy by the Marquis le Massa, Le Club des 
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Femmes, was played by Madlle. Barlet, Mdlle. Montalaud, Mdlle. Legault, 1 $ 
Malle. Kelb, and others. In the prologue, spoken by Mdlle. Barlet, we . 
find these lines :— : 
Une femme au Club! Est-ce un réve 
Ou quel destin inattendu ? i 
| Mais je suis, Messieurs, fille d’ Eve 
Et j'aime le fruit défendu. 
This club, by the way, is a favourite resort of the Prince of Wales. | 


q M. Turquet, Under-Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, recently i 
1 announced his intention to put down immorality on the stage. Now, on { 
! 

, 











the nomination of this functionary, M. Hennequin, the author of the 
Dominos Roses and Nonnon, has been made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour! Excellent beginning, truly. 


In a restaurant attached to a theatre in Pesth the following notice may | 
be seen :—“ Gentlemen are respectfully requested to’ abstain from kissing 


the waitresses on the stairs, as it is a fruitful cause of breakage and impedes 
the service.” 





Mr. SorHERN, with his guests, the Duke of Beaufort and Sir John Reid, ! 
has arrived on Decoration Day. The Lambs’ Club and a large number 
of friends had arranged to go down the bay to receive him, but he cut off | 
all such proceedings by telegraphing that it was his desire to pass quietly 
through New York to his salmon river, on the coast of Labrador. He 
invited all his friends to join him there any time after June 3 and up to 
July 10. It takes about seven days from Quebec, by light-draught 
}? schooner, to reach his river, provided the breezes are favourable. The 
| mosquito season is now at its height. __ ; 


Sir Percy SHELLEY, nephew of the poet, is building a private theatre 
near his family mansion in Tite Street, Chelsea. The new edifice, which 
| adjoins the studios of Mr. A. Stuart Wortley and Signor Pellegrini, and is 
ii opposite the studio of Mr. Whistler, is nearly the size of the Strand 
ih Theatre. The old Manor House Theatre, in the King’s Road, Chelsea, 
| where Alfred Wigan made his first appearance, was removed in 1841. 


7 THE complimentary benefit to Mrs. Swanborough, in commemoration 
" of the twenty-first anniversary of the Swanborough management, was given 
at the Haymarket Theatre on June 19th. Mrs. Keeley delivered an 
address written by Mr. H. J. Byron for the occasion. It may be interest- 
ing to mention that the theatre was opened under the Swanborough 
management April 5th, 1838, when Miss Swanborough delivered an 
address written by Albert Smith. 


MapameE Perrin, wife of the director of the Comédie Frangaise, died 


on the day of the appearance of the company at the Gaiety. She wesa 


daughter of M. Fournier Verneuil, the distinguished author of the Re- ° ) 
storation period. | 





> 
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Mr. SKETCHLEY, it will be seen, lately played Falstaff at the Gaiety. 
It was Mr. Hollingshead who gave him the sack. 
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La Revue RéAuIsTe informs its readers that the “chief pantomime 
writers in England are Messrs. Rice, Byron, and Gilbert.” ' 

Tey begged him to play a little. He seemed to feel bashful at firsty 
but after a while began to play vigorously. “What power!” said a 
listener to the owner of the piano. “ Yes,” exclaimed the latter in alarm, 
“he seems to have considerable muscle ; but he ought to know that this 
isn’t a gymnasium.” 

One evening last month the editor of a commercially successful weekly 
paper was inveighing bitterly against one who had incurred his resentment. 
A more contemptible fellow, he said, had never breathed. “Gently” 
said one of the wittiest of our dramatists ; “ you forget yourself.” 

JONES, @ supernumerary, has to enter from the right and say, “ My 
lord, the carriage waits.” Certain changes having to be made, the stage 
manager informs Jones he will have to enter from the left and say, ‘ The 
carriage waits, my lord.” “My G—d!” Jones exclaims, in pitiable 
accents ; “ more study !—more study !” 

Mr. WILLs is engaged upon a piece for the Adelphi theatre. 

On the 11th-ult. The Girls was played for the fiftieth time. 

Miss Foote is engaged for two years at the Adelphi. 

THE Comtesse Romani is to be revived at the Gymnase. 

M. Gounon’s new opera, Le Tribut de Zamora, is founded upon a 
legend of Spain under the domination of the Moors. 

Les Contes d’ Hoffmann is the title of a new comic opera by M. Offen- 
bach. 

In February, 1880, Mr. Boucicault will begin his season at Booth’s 
Theatre, and Miss Neilson, Miss, Mary Anderson, Signor Salvini, Mr. 
Booth, and Mr. Jefferson, will appear there in succession. 

THE Girls is to be played at Wallack’s Theatre. 

Mr. Max Srrakoscu and Mr. Maurice Grau have taken the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre for next season. 


Mote. Heripronn and M. Lassalle have been engaged by M. Vau- 
corbeil. 

Mo.te. Bernnarpt, through undertaking to write letters from London 
to the Gaulois and another paper, has exposed hersélf to the resentment of 
the Figaro, which for several weeks has lost no opportunity of sneering at 
her. Even M. de Villemessant would have been above such petty spite as 
this. . 

On the ‘frst night of the revival of Ruy Blas, after the first act, M. 
Victor Hugo went behind the scenes to congratulate Mdlle. Bernhardt. 
“T shall come back again soon,” he said, as he prepared to return, “Je 
ne veux pas,” said the actress, “que vous preniez cette peine ; c'est 4 moi 
de me déranger.” And betweéh the fourth and fifth acts she crept into 
his box, there to receive the éndouraging words which come with so great 


a charm from his lips, and which, as-she has more than once found, enable 
her to surpass herself. 


= 
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THE 1603 EDITION OF HAMLET.* 


d [[® SRIGGS, formerly photo-lithographer to the India Office, 


is executing a series of Shakspere quarto facsimiles under 


the superintendence of Mr. Furnivall, and it may be hoped that 


his courageous enterprise will receive the support it deserves. The 
value to the Shaksperean student of the First and Second Quaftes 
of the poet’s works can hardly be overrated, but down to the 
present time may have been placed beyond his reach, at least for 
purposes of immediate reference, by the large sum it has been 
found necessary to charge for a reproduction. Mr. Griggs’ fac- 
similes may be obtained by subscribers for six shillings, and by non- 
subscribers for half-a-guinea. The process he adopts is in 
itself a guarantee of the fidelity of the copies; the owners 
of the choicest quartos extant have readily allowed them to 
be photographed, and a critical introduction to each play will 
be furnished by a member of the New Shakspere Society. It is 
believed that from eight to twelve copies can be brought out every 
year until the list is exhausted. The series, rightly enough, is 
begun with the 1603 Quarto of Hamlet, as found in the collection 
of the Duke of Devonshire. ‘‘ The forewords,” as the introductio 
is headed, are from the pen of Mr.*Farnivall, who maintains that 
the Hamlet alluded to by Nask and Henslowe and Lodge before 
1602 was not by Shakspere, that the date of the poet’s first cast of 
Hamlet is 1601-2, and that the Quarto of 1603 was a piracy, not revised 
by an editor, and represents or misrepresents the work of Shakspere 
only. The relation of the tragedy to Der bestrafte Briidermord is 
also inquired into. Mr. Furnivall often assumes an amusingly 
dictatorial air. The student is told that he “ will believe ” this, and 
“more than doubt ” that, a form of expression which is calculated 
to defeat its own object. It is to be wished, too, that Mr. Furnivall 
would condescend to write without affectation. But it must be 
explicitly said that by his marginal notes he has completely 
tained his end, which is to make the fac-simile “‘ a working one 
or the Shaksperean student, and to show at a glance how much of 
the received text is in (and out of) the 1603 Quarto, and how its 
lines and scenes are occasionally transposed.” No one who takes 
interest in Hamlet should be without one of these fac-similes. 





* Hamlet. Fingt Quarto, 1603, Facsimile. W. Griggs, Hanover Street 
Peckham, SE. ins ? ? g8s, ? 











